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BY E, G, BARNEY.* 
(First paper.) 


“Los Estados Unidos de Colombia” cover more than 500,- 
000 square miles in the North-Western part of South America, 
having a frontage of about 1,250 miles on the Carribean Sea, 
and about the same upon the Pacific. 

The national government is composed of nine sovereign 
states and six organized territories, the latter comprising 
about two-fifths of the national territory. 

The states are Panama, Cauca, Antioqua, Bolivar, Magda- 
lena, Santander, Boyaca, Cundinamarca and Tolima. The 
territories are Caqueta and Casanare lying upon the waters of 
the Amazon, Gaojaira, North-Eastern part of Magdalena, Los 
islas de los Perlas, off the Gulf of San Miguel, and two groups 
of islands in the Carribean Sea. 

At the time of the discovery and conquest of the territories 
and states above named, A. D. 1498 to A. D. 1545, there 
existed a dense population, variously estimated at from 8,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 souls, and of these the greater portion 
were then as now, crowded within the territories of the present 
states. 

The state of Panama contains about 39,000 square miles, 
one-third of which is uninhabitable, because of being too 
mountainous, too marshy, or devoid of water. The residue, 
at the time of its discovery by Columbus, A: D. 1502, to its 
conquest by Balboa and others, 1510 to 1520, contained from 
600,000 to 1,200,000 inhabitants. These were in various 
stages of advancement, from dwellers in the tree-tops to a de- 
gree of civilization very much superior to that of Briton at 
the time of the Roman Conquest, or indeed at the time the 
Saxons ruled that island, A. D. 500 to 650. 


* Copyright, 188i. (All rights reserved.) 
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The letters of Columbus to the Catholic sovereigns of Spain 
speak of his brother having seen near the mouth of the river 
Belen a house devoted to the dead, in which were a large 
number of embalmed bodies, which emitted no unpleasant 
odor. Over these were wooden slabs, in which were engraved 
the figures of various animals, and one in which the figure 
and features of the defunct were very accurately delineated. 
Also during a journey of three weeks in the interior, B. 
Columbus found a dense population—entirely agricultural, 
and passed at one place eighteen miles through continued 
fields of corn. He speaks passingly of his reception by vari- 
ous Caciques, and of himself and party of thirty to eighty-five 
men being amply accommodated in the houses of the same. 

Christopher Columbus was so well pleased with the results 
of this exploration that he writes to the king that he had seen 
more gold in this section in two days than in four years on the 
island of San Domingo. That part of the territory visited by 
Columbus, as above stated, lies West of Belen. 

The inhabitants of the coast and islands adjacent wore very 
little clothing, but compensated for its absence by wearing 
many ornaments in gold, of so much value that even the great 
discoverer could not restrain himself from allowing force to be 
used to take from one Indian an ornament worth $180, and 
from another $120. In the interior, golden ornaments of 
much greater value were commonly worn, with more clothing. 

It does not appear that either the ornaments or clothing 
were manufactured by the natives of this section, but by par- 
ticular tribes in the interior of Cauca and Antioqua, as also it 
is probable, by the people of Peru, Guatemala, and, perhaps, 
Mexico, of all of whom Columbus heard from the natives of 
Panama, but which he understood as proving his vicinity to 
the land of his dreams and ambition, China and Far Cathay. 

The gold in dust and crude lumps, dried fish, and some 
products of the soil were exchanged with the manufacturing 
tribes for the ornaments and clothing, which had more value 
in the eyes of a purely agricultural and sea-faring people than 
‘their own crude productions. 

Balboa first heard of the South Sea—as the Pacific Ocean 
-was at first called—at the Castle of the Cacique Comagre, 
where himself and force of 100 armed men were entertained 
in a castle 150 paces front by 80 paces deep, divided into 
‘spacious apartments, suited to the wants of a rich and power- 
ful chieftain. In one of the apartments in rear of the family 
room of the chief were suspended the embalmed ancestors 
of Comagre, representing many generations. The grounds 
around the castle were spacious, and shaded by an abundance 
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of towering palm trees, while beyond were gardens of vege- 
tables and orchards of fruits. A right royal present of 4,000 
castellanas in golden ornaments—equal to $30,000 to-day— 
was given to Balboa by Comagre, and it was the pounding up 
of these ornaments into masses for convenient carriage that 
drew from Panguiaco, the heir apparent, the remark that “it 
was a shame to destroy so much of beauty for the mere pur- 
pose of gratifying their thirst for gold, that if gold was the 
only object, they should cross the mountains to the other sea, 
where they would find a people whose most common vessels 
were of gold.” The interpreters of Balboa hearing this, in- 
formed Balboa, and he then and there determined to cross the 
mountains in search of this new land and ocean. The route of 
Balboa to the Pacific was somewhat circuitous, but until he 
reached the rough and precipitous mountain sides it lay through 
a series of nations of natives, whose princes were more or less 
the equal of Comagre in wealth and power. On the southern 
slope also, after passing through a desert space, he encoun- 
tered rich and powerful caciques, and in places dense popula- 
tions. In returning he varied his route so as to embrace 
many tribes not before visited, resulting in the most success- 
ful explorations hitherto made by any adventurer, having 
gathered in the way of presents nearly $1,000,000, in gold 
and pearls, without the loss of a man. 

Historians name more than seventy caciques within the 
present limits of Panama, each of whom could bring from 500 
to 10,000 warriors into battle; and their arms, discipline, 
heroism and patriotism will compare favorably with any 
European nation before the introduction of gunpowder, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Greece and Rome. These people, so far as I 
can decide after a very careful research and observation, were 
of the same race as the North American Indians—such as the 
Cherokees, Creeks, etc.—having similar manners and customs, 
but from the almost entire absence of game they were reduced 
to the sole pursuits of agriculture and fishing for a support, and 
there is abundant proof that what with a fruitful soil, a genial 
climate and great industry, they had the greatest abundance 
of all the requisites of life. 

Their weapons of war were bows and arrows, darts, lances, 
war-clubs, etc. Their implements of husbandry were stone 
axes, and sharpened sticks hardened in the fire, and their mills 
were smooth stones, rubbed together by hand. Their nets 
for fishing were made of the fibres of the Agave Americana 
(Figue and Pita), and their hooks were made from turtle 
shells. None of the natives of Panama are mentioned as can- 
nibals, or as being cruel to prisoners. They did not mutilate 
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the dead in battle, but like other American Indians began bat- 
tle with their terrible war-cry. 

The conquest of Panama cost more Castillian blood than 
that of Mexico, Peru, and Guatemala combined. 

So far as I have been able to learn there exist no ruins of 
former civilizations within the State of Panama, and I am im- 
pressed with the belief that its people were essentially one and 
the same in origin, with no greater relative differences of con- 
dition than may at all times be found among even the most 
civilized peoples. 

The State of Cauca borders nearly 1,000 miles on the 
Pacific, and near 300 miles on the Carribean Sea and Gulf of 
Darien (formerly called Uraba, from an Indian chieftain of that 
name, and is supposed to have been so named by Rodrigo 
Bastidas, who is believed to have explored the coast from 
“Cabo de Vela,” northeast part of Colombia, to the Gulf of 
Darien, A. D. 1499 to 1501.) 

The upper Cauca and the Atrato rivers divide this state 
into three principal sections, while the bordering mountain 
ranges again divide it into smaller divisions. 

The Pacific slope of the coast range seems to have been 
mostly occupied by natives of the same stock, and of the 
same class as those found on the coast and interior of Panama, 
and therefore need not be described. 

The Atrato slopes of the same and opposite range, so far as 
known, were also of the same or a similar class, with, per- 
haps, a large proportion of “tree-dwellers.” 

On the head waters of the Guaca, Negro and Oromiro 
rivers, tributaries of the Atrato from the “Sierra de Abibe,” 
were found one tribe of very skillful artizans in golden orna- 
ments; another equally skillful in spinning and weaving cotton 
cloths, nets, hammocks, etc., the former being very tastefully 
colored, and another tribe adjacent were agriculturists, but 
showed unusual taste in adorning the surroundings of their 
homes with gardens, fruit orchards, etc. One tomb is men- 
tioned as having been artistically constructed, from which 
$40,000 was taken by César and party, who, with two subse- 
quent attempts to conquer these tribes, by different leaders, 
were compelled to remain content with the sum at first ob- 
tained. 

These tribes are said to have adoratorios, and a system of 
religious belief too variously stated to enable me to form any 
opinion of its character. They were of lighter color, greater 
stature, more indomitable courage and greater intelligence 
than the low land tribes, is agreed upon all hands. So late as 
1550 they had not been conquered, and it is my impression 
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that they exist to-day as independent tribes, reduced, perhaps, 
in numbers and intelligence. By the map, it will be observed 
that the above named rivers have their sources not very dis- 
tant from the Zenu or Sinu, which runs nearly north to the 
sea, and the San Jorge (St. George), which bears north-east- 
wardly to the Cauca. Under the head of Antioquia, it will 
be seen hereafter, that on the borders of each of these rivers 
were found a nation of “mound builders,” one or both of 
which disappeared, having removed to another adoratorio in 
the Abibe, but having never since been discovered. 

The upper valley of the Cauca was populated by no less 
than a million of souls as late as 1538, when the troops of 
Belalcazar began its conquest. Here, upon the slopes and 
valleys of two immense mountain ranges dwelt many tribes, 
either wholly agriculturalists or partly agriculturalists and 
partly fishermen, or manufacturers of salt, golden ornaments, 
or cotton cloth, etc. Here, too, were some tribes who were 
cannibals, one of them salt producers. 

The custom of cannibalism was not common among the 
tribes, but the almost entire absence of animal food probably 
led some of them into the custom, just as hunger drove the 
Spaniards themselves to consume hundreds of human beings 
during their various perigrinations. Popayan, the present 
capital of Cauca, was, before the conquest, the seat of a pow- 
erful cacique of that name. Twelve miles from Popayan, 
near the left bank of the Cauca, was a large town entirely de- 
populated, whether from fear of the invader is not stated. In 
this town was an adoratorio of immense dimensions, in which 
were a few idols. The only worshippers, however, were the 
fleas and niquas (Pulex penetrans), which very promptly ex- 
pelled the Spanish soldiers, who, with horses and 1,200 
Indians had taken quarters in one corner of the edifice. The 
writers make this temple so large that I am at a loss to tell 
how high the roof must have been. A building 1000 feet 
square would require much architectural skill to construct a 
roof that would shed water and yet not endanger the people 
inside. Perhaps the roof on which the Phillistines were danc- 
ing, when Samson bent himself between the two center 
pillars, was of the same or similar construction. 

Many of the tribes in this valley were considerably ad- 
vanced in culture; some had the streets of their towns wide 
and regular; some were manufacturers of cotton goods; one 
of golden ornaments, and two made salt by boiling down 
saline waters which flowed from the central range of the 
Northern Andes—which has the highest peaks and snow-clad 
ridges north of the equator. 
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The salt and other productions found a ready market at 
enormous prices in all directions, and brought in exchange 
golden ornaments, crude gold, cotton goods and dried fish. 

One tribe is mentioned as being quite light colored, but 
generally they were of the usual Indian type—industrious and 
simple—but warlike. It also cost much Castillian blood to 
subdue these people; but finding it impossible to contend 
against steel swords, guns, lances, coats of mail, horses and 
blood-hounds, they generally refused to plant; their women 
refused to bear children, and in two short years the Spaniards 
were compelled to begin the introduction of negroes to till the 
ground so lately occupied by a happy and contented people. 
Most of the tribes in this valley were dressed in variegated 
cottons, and wore on their persons a profusion of ornaments. 
From one old woman about $800 in golden ornaments were 
taken. 

Antioquia extends from the Carribean Sea to the Magda- 
lena river, but is so hemmed in by almost impassable moun- 
tains that ingress or egress is very difficult. At present the 
interior is best reached from the Magdalena. 

Along the eastern side of the Gulf of Darien, and also 
along the northern slopes of the Abibe (Ah-bée-bay), the de- 
scendants of the independent tribes, whose poisoned arrows 
defeated nearly every attempt to penetrate their country, still 
hold their native land as free from the intruder as when the 
European invader first attempted its conquest. 

Very little is known of them except that they occasionally 
exchange turtle shells, cocoa, etc., with English traders for 
guns and ammunition. ; 

Protected as they are by a deadly climate in front, an almost 
impassable mountain barrier in the rear, they are not likely to 
suffer from external foes. Their location shuts the Antioqua- 
nians from the gulf and sea on the North and West. 

Abibe seems to be as little known to the people of to-day 
as before the conquest of the interior. 

The river Sinu bifurcates the mountain from near the source 
of the Guaca to near its Northern extremity. 

In a valley or prairie of about 60 miles in circumference, 
situated about 150 miles south, south-west from Cartagena, 
Pedro de Heredia founder of that city, found A. D. 1534, a 
group of spacious, well-ventilated houses, occupied by a 
queen (cacica) of Finzenu. 

The surrounding country did not seem to be densely pop- 
ulated. Heredia and his party of 250 men and 50 horses were 
abundantly supplied, however, with provisions by the hospit ° 
able queen. Here were found arms and implements captured 
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from Captain Becerra, who had penetrated to the river oppo- 
site Finzenu 19 years previously, there to perish to the last 
man of his command at the hands of the natives of the place. 

Heredia was informed that at the time of the coming of 
Becerra, the country was densely peopled, but that subse- 
quently a pest (supposed to have been small pox) had caused 
the death of a majority of the nation. 

One of the twenty houses was a temple in which were 
twenty-four human figures in wood, arranged in pairs, and 
between each pair was suspended a hammock, in which to re- 
ceive the offerings of worshippers. 

In a tree or in trees outside the temple, were suspended 
golden bells which, moved by the wind, gave out sweet chimes 
in ever varying tones. The bells, which were taken by He- 
redia, were estimated at $150,000 value. From the text it is 
not clear that this sum did not cover the offerings found in the 
hammocks as well. 

Surrounding this location the writers state that there was 
an infinity of mounds, varying from two or three to more than 
thirty feet in height. 

Being informed by an Indian boy guide, that all these 
mounds contained gold, the entire force were soon at work 
seeking for the coveted metal. 

Immense Ceiba trees were growing over some of the mounds 
while others were evidently of recent construction. [It is my 
belief that the usual idea of the number of annular rings 
shown in the section of a tree determining its age, is erro- 
neous. It certainly does not hold good in this climate, as I 
have counted torty annular rings in trees that had but four 
years growth, and hence would suggest which this matter 
should be inquired into. In A. D. 1835 I aided in setting 
out sugar maples in front of what is now the High School in 
Dayton, Ohio. These trees had an average of about two 
inches diameter at the time of setting out. On a recent 
visit to Dayton I found sz/ver maples more than a foot in di- 
ameter growing in the place of the sugar maples which I had 
aided inplanting. On inquiry I learned that the sugar maples 
had become too large, and had been removed about 25 
years after being planted, and their places supplied by the 
silver maples which I saw. For these and other reasons I 
would not put too great confidence in the growth of timber 
as indicating the age of the mounds on which they may be 
found growing.] The mounds in question were found to 
contain the bones of the dead, their arms of warfare, and 
implements of labor, jars which had contained chicha (a 
fermented drink), and corn in grain, with stones to grind 
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the corn. On the person were hung or placed the golden orna- 
ments which the defunct had worn in life, and in a jar near his 
hand, his other wealth. In the case of the party having 
great wealth or influence, his favorite wives and servants, 
designated before his demise, were stupefied by a tea made 
from a certain herb, after which they were slain, their bodies 
burned, and the ashes placed in urns in the same grave 
with the deceased. The position of the body in the mound 
was invariably the same, so much so that after a little expe- 
rience, the Spaniards would only sink a round hole over the 
place where they knew the grave to be, and thus in a little time 
would possess thimselves of the coveted treasure. 

The mode of burial was as follows: Whenever a man died, 
a hole about four by six feet was sunk in the ground, into 
which the body was placed in a sitting posture facing the east, 
the other articles having been arranged near the body as above 
stated, the hole was covered by a flat stone or timber, after 
which the mourning for the dead commenced. Friends and 
acquaintances came in numbers, to whom were served food 
and drink (chicha), meantime each mourner brought from a 
distance red clay and heaped upon the mound. The dimen- 
sions of the mound depended, therefore, on the amount of food 
and drink supplied by the relatives of the dead. The plan of 
the mound and posture of the grave will be understood by the 


subjoined plan and section: 
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The result of the opening of these mounds was rich enough 
to cause the entire force of Heredia to desire to remain until 
all were opened, but the leader was suspected of desiring to 
secure the entire gains for himself, and as he caused the work 
to cease after some $350,000 in gold had been taken, the 
suspicions of his intentions were confirmed in the minds of 
many. 

He undertook some further explorations which resulted 
disastrously, and on subsequently returning to complete the 
robbery of the dead, he found the people had removed them- 
selves and the remaining treasures, and had hidden them so 
effectually that all subsequent search proved fruitless. The 
entire proceeds of the robbery of this people was a little more 
than $500,000, of which one fifth went to the King of Spain. 
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At Ayapél (I-ya-pale) between the San Jorge and Cauca, 
Alonzo de Heredia encountered another nation of “mound 
builders” more numerous and warlike than the former. Their 
location was Zanafenu. 

The chief of this nation, thinking to destroy the invaders 
at a blow, laid an ambush by the side of the road by which 
they were advancing, but the brilliant plumage worn by the 
chiefs was seen by the horsemen of Heredia, and they halted 
to form for battle. Seeing this the chiefs at the head of 2,000 
warriors attacked, but were defeated and their town was taken 
possession of by the invaders. 

Here, too, mounds were found in great abundance, and the , 
followers of Heredia desired at once to begin the work of 
opening the graves to search for treasure, but the leader, sus- 
pected to have had the design of defrauding his followers, 
ordered an advance for other parts. Returning subsequently 
it was found that the treasures had been removed, and the 
nation as well. 

It is stated that some of these mounds were square at the 
base and pyramidal in form, but most of them were conical. 
It is also stated that the ornaments were made to imitate 
every form of life from the ant to a human being, and of every 
value from $10 to $30,000. 

Here were the “Catzios” also, very light colored and very 
skillful workers in gold and cottons, who printed or painted 
their histories on cotton mantles in hieroglyphics. These used 
weights and measures, had no temples but worshipped the 
stars, believed in one God, the immortality of the soul—some 
of them believed in transmigration, and had a tradition of the 
deluge. Their country was mountainous and sterile, but their 
industry and skill enabled them to become rich and powerful. 
I have not discovered that they were conquered. 

I neglected to state that the Zanafenus were also makers of 
salt, and may here remark that of the many advanced tribes 
in Antioquia and Cauca, the men worked in the fields or per- 
formed the more laborious part of the working of gold, while 
the women spun and wove and colored cotton goods, and per- 
formed the household work, etc. 

In one instance the writers mention that a party of Indian 
women came down the Cauca river on a “ balsa” or raft made 
of (Guadnas) Caifia giganticus, to visit the Spaniards in camp, 
and during the passage and visit, did not cease their spinning 
of cotton yarn. 

Salt was made at three points in Antioquia, and was so 
much more valued than gold that at Zaragosa, within the con- 
fines of the same State $30 worth of gold dugt was given for 
one pound of salt. 
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I might make mention of many other tribes more or less 
advanced, but will only add that in Antioquia, as in Cauca, 
there were several tribes who were cannibals, and these by no 
means the lowest in the scale of intelligence. The Yamises 
are mentioned as being the most stupid of the tribes. 

It would be doing injustice to the memory of a brave people 
not to mention some of their more heroic acts in defense of 
their homes and freedom. 

In more than twenty instances these brave nations battled 
successfully against blood-hounds, men clad in mail, with the 
best of steel swords and lances, with match-locks and other 
. weapons for use of powder, and with the advantage of skill 
and discipline gained in the Moorish and Italian wars. 

To these were opposed the unprotected bodies of the Indians 
whose arms were slings, darts, arrows and war clubs, or sharp- 
ened sticks hardened by fire. 

It was the custom of the Spaniards when sorely pressed, to 
send interpreters to the hostile tribes requesting the chiefs, 
each with an escort, to visit the Spanish camp, to agree upon 
terms of peace. This conceded, the escorts would be separated 
from their chiefs on pretense of feeding both parties in adjacent 
localities, and when separated, the escorts were massacred by 
the men at arms, and the chiefs disarmed and devoured by 
blood-hounds. Such was the fate of 18 chiefs and 900 Indians 
at one time in Panama. 

Pariza, also a cacique of Panama, after receiving the Span- 
iard in peace and presenting him with $30,000 in gold, was 
imprisoned and robbed of all he had, but escaping he attacked 
the Spaniard in turn, shut his forces up in the plaza of Pariza’s 
own capital, set fire to the surrounding buildings, and com- 
pelled the remaining invaders to seek security in flight to the 
sea, leaving behind the entire sum of gold presented them by 
Pariza, and that robbed from him subsequently. Soin Cauca. 
The natives would burn their towns, destroy their crops, and 
betake themselves to the forests, there to die of starvation, 
rather than yield to the invader. The women of many tribes 
refused to bear children who might become slaves. Volumes 
might be written over details of this class, but the subject is 
too painful to be followed. 

I will close this outline of the condition of the South Amer- 
icans of the 16th century by stating that some tribes in 
Antioquia had the custom of committing suicide for the most 
trifling causes. In one instance they choked themselves to 
death with their mantles at the mere sight of the Spaniards. 

I will follow these papers with others in which the native 
tribes of the other six States will be considered. 
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THE DIVINITY OF THE HEARTH. 


BY REV. O. D. MILLER. 


The hearth, and the divinity of the hearth, constituted the 
focus of the most ancient civilization. It was around the fire- 
sides of primeval humanity, that those elemental organiza- 
tions of human society were formed, those social and semi- 
political customs instituted, and religious rites consecrated, 
which subsequently, by the mere process of expansion and 
reduplication, developed themselves into tribal and national 
institutions. The hearth was the family altar; and the cheer- 
ful blaze kindled thereon was the symbol of the divinity who 
presided over the destinies of the household, seeming to share 
in its fortunes, and receiving the grateful remembrance and 
adoration of all its members. The altar of the tribe was its 
hearth; and the national altar was the national hearth; the 
same notions and customs were transferred from one to 
the other, being modified only so far as necessary to adapt 
them to the changed circumstances. The God of the hearth 
was regarded as really the head of the household, and its 
members as his family. So, too, when the same divinity had 
been transferred to the national altar or hearth, he became 
the Father of the Nation, while all the members of the com- 
monwealth were his children. The entire territory belonging 
to the State was a common patrimony, and the State itself 
an organization of brothers and sisters, whose focus was the 
national hearth. It was impossible for a stranger to become 
a member of the commonwealth, except by regular adoption 
into some family. This principle of adoption was an import- 
ant feature of the patriarchal institutions. By a fiction of 
law, a stranger could be made a regular member of the house- 
hold, and admitted to the family sacra, or form of worship, 
being thence regarded as a blood relation, descended from the 
same ancestral head. The custom of adoption had a religious, 
as well as social and political significance, even from its origin; 
and this explains the fundamental importance attached to it, 
by the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. It was only upon 
the principle of adoption, that the stranger Gentiles could 
be received into the family of Jehoveh ( Yahveh) and be admit- 
ted to the fellowship, as a regular descendant in the line of 
Abraham. All the allusions to this subject of adoption, in 
the Scriptures, dated from the origin of this custom, in the 
worship of the hearth divinity. 

In the cuneiform inscription, there is a character constantly 
employed to which M. Lenormant, in his ‘‘ Repertory of Ac- 
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cadian Signs,” attaches the values: Vi, “ to sweep, to clean;” 
“ shovel, hearth,” also “ god.” K7sal, ‘‘ altar, sacrifice.” Za, 
‘‘joint, neighborhood, vicinity.” The values of Vi, ‘‘ god,” 
and Xisa/, “ altar,” frequently occur, and are undoubted. 
The significations of “ shovel, hearth,” etc., we accept on M. 
Lenormant’s authority. ! 

In the syllabaries, the Assyrian equivalent of this Accadian 
sign is Yahu, also J/u, or Jli, ‘‘ god,” or ‘‘gods.” The term 
Yahu is supposed to be a name of the character itself. Ad- 
mitting this to be so, it is nevertheless employed in the Assy- 
rian as a name of divinity, and as such is interchanged with 
lu, the chief divinity of the Babylonians, one with the 
Hebrew £/.? 

Returning to the Accadian 4, when it is found that this 
character had the meaning of ‘‘ hearth,” ‘‘ altar,” ‘‘ god,” 
“sacrifice,” etc., it is sufficient to demonstrate that the god 
Ni was the heathen divinity of the ancient Accadian race. 
The cuneiform texts afford us but little information respecting 
the god Jj, for, like all the divine names of antiquity, this 
was doubtless a personal name, like the Hebrew Yahveh, or 
Jehoveh, and so the Babylonian //u, the Hebrew £/, the 
“Strong One.” But it is significant that the term JV is other- 
wise employed as a personal pronoun, first persoh singular, 
“«T,”«*T am.” It is obvious, also, that Vz had been a prim- 
itive name of the Hearth-god, and had been superceded in 
part in the texts known to us, by other titles more common. 
The texts not unfrequently allude to the House-God, but not 
under any personal name, so far as we have noticed. Nor do 
they afford us any hints as to the particular customs and cul- 
tus associated with the Hearth-Divinity; since society had 
already passed beyond the family and tribal stages, into the 
political and national. But the peculiar nature of the house- 
gods of antiquity, and of their cultus, may be learned from 
the classic nations, especially the Etrusco-Romans. It is now 
known that the Etrusco-Roman civilization was derived, in 
great part, from the Valley of the Euphrates. Thus, it is 
probable that we may find in the Roman cultus of the Penates 
and Lares, a reflex of the religious conceptions and customs, 
centering in the primitive Accadian and Semitic house-gods 
of the Euphrates country. Dr. Wm. Smith has the following 
upon the Roman hearth-gods: 

‘* Penates, the household gods of the Romans, both those 
of a private family, and of the State, as the great family of 








x See Lenormant. Repertory of Accadian Ch » No. 142. 

2 See the King’s name //u-bi’h-di, interchanged with Ilu Yahkwu-bi’h-di, when Yahu is pre- 
ceded by the determinative of divinity //u, showing that Yahu is a divine name, denoting the 
same personage as //, Heb. A?. (Norris Assyr. Dic., p 482.) 
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the citizens. Hence we have to distinguish between private 
and public Penates. The name is connected with penus, and 
the images of the gods were kept in the penetralia, or the 
central part of the house. The Lares were included among 
the Penates; both names, in fact, are often used synony- 
mously. * ” ° ° Since Jupiter and Juno were 
regarded as the protectors of happiness and peace, in the 
family, these divinities were worshipped as Penates. Vesta 
was also reckoned among the Penates; for each hearth, being 
the symbol of domestic union, had its Vesta.” ‘‘ Most 
ancient writers believe that the Penates of the State were 
brought by AEneas from Troy into Italy. ° ° ° 

At Rome they had a chapel near the central part of the city, 
in a place called Sub Velia. As the public Lares were wor- 
shipped in the central part of the city, and at the public hearth, 
so the private Penates had their place at the hearth of every 
house, and the table was sacred to them. On the heartha 
perpetual fire was kept up in their honor, and the table 
always contained the salt-cellars and the first-lings of fruits for 
their divinities. Every meal that was taken in the house thus 
resembled a sacrifice offered to the Penates, beginning with a 
purification and ending with a libation, which was poured 
either on the table or upon the hearth. After every absence 
from the hearth, the Penates were saluted like the living inhab- 
itants of the house; and whoever went abroad prayed to the 
Penates and Lares for a happy return, and when he came 
back to his home, he hung up his armor, staff, and the like, 
by the side of the images” (Class. Dic., Art. Penates). 

It is observed by another author that: ‘‘ In general, and as 
principal tutelary divinities, the Penates bore the name of 
great gods (magni dit.)” Precisely a similar class of deities 
were worshipped by the Greeks at the fire-side; we have also 
scattered notices of house-divinities among the Hebrews, and 
almost all the Asiatic peoples. In fact, it is almost certain 
that the worship of the Hearth-God was absolutely primitive 
and universal among all cultured races. Nor were these 
divinities of an inferior character, generally speaking; for the 
same personages adored, in the first stages of society, as the 
hearth-gods, were afterwards, on the formation of national 
and tribal organizations, transferred from one to the other, to 
the tribal and then the national hearth or altar, for always, 
the hearth and altar were the same things. Thus the Hearth- 
Gods became, when nationalities were formed, the national 
divinities. Accordingly, Jupiter and Juno, and the Roman 
Vesta, were at the same time House-Gods and the highest 
national divinities. But, on the subject of expansion or re- 
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duplication of the family organizations and worship, into those 
of the tribe, and finally those of the nation, we cite here Mr. 
H. S. Maine: 

“In most of the Greek States, and in Rome, there long 
remained the vestiges of an ascending series of groups, out of 
which the State was at first constituted. The family, house, 
and tribe of the Romans may be taken as a type of them; 
and they are so described to us that we can scarcely help con- 
ceiving them, as a system of concentric circles which have 
gradually expanded from the same point. The elemental 
group is the family, connected by common subjection to the 
highest male ascendant. The aggregation of families forms 
the gens or house. The aggregation of houses makes 
the tribes; the aggregation of tribes constitutes the 
commonwealth. Are we at liberty to follow these indications, 
and to lay down the principle that the commonwealth is a 
collection of persons united by common descent from the pro- 
genitor of an original family? Of this we may at least be 
certain, that all ancient societies regarded themselves as hav- 
ing proceeded from one original stock, and even labored under 
an incapacity for comprehending any reason except this for 
their holding together in political union. The history of polit- 
ical ideas begins, in fact, with the assumption that‘kinship in 
blood is the sole possible ground of community in political 
functions.” (Ancient Law, pp. 123, 124). 

It rarely happened, however, that all the members of a com- 
monwealth, or of a tribe even, were actual descendants from 
the same patriarchal head. They were so considered on the 
principal of adoption only, as Mr. Maine elsewhere states. 
The significance of these facts, as explaining the notion of adop- 
tion, so often referred to religiously in the Scriptures, will be 
at once apparent. It was through this process of redupli- 
cation and expansion of families, into houses, or gentes, and 
these into tribes, and finally of the latter into the common- 
wealth, that the Hearth-God of the patriarch became at last 
the National Divinity of the people descending from him. 
Thus, it is altogether probable, as we shall see, that Yahveh, 
the Hebrew national divinity, was the original hearth-divinity 
of the Abrahamites. That which has led some to regard the 
primitive Hearth-Gods as inferior personages was the fact, that 
the family sacra was kept up, even after the Hearth-God had 
been transferred to the national hearth or altar, becoming 
thus the national god. Such ‘was the case with the Roman 


3. It is only, for instance, when the fact is known that, usually, the Hearth-Gods were identical 
with the National, that their true character is understood. It is the not recognizing this fact, that has 
led to the conclusion above stated, that the House-Gods were inferior to the national. Where the 
Hearth-Gods were different personages from the tribal and national divinities, it was a pretty sure 
indication of their later conception and origin. 
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divinities. The Penates were at the same time deemed the 
‘‘great gods,” such as Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, etc. We pre- 
sent here another extract from Dr. Smith, bearing on this 
point, and the character generally of this family cultus: 

‘* Vesta, one of the great Roman divinities, identical with 
the Greek Hestia, both in name and import. She was the 
goddess of the hearth, and therefore inseparably connected 
with the Penates, for Aitneas was believed to have brought 
the eternal fire of Vesta from Troy along with the images of 
the Penates; and the prztors, consuls and dictators, before 
entering upon their official functions, sacrificed not only to the 
Penates but also to Vesta at Lavinium. In the ancient 
Roman house, the hearth was the central part, and around it 
all the inmates daily assembled for their common meal (cana); 
every meal thus taken was a fresh bond of union and affection 
among the members of the family, and at the same time an 
act of worship of Vesta, combined with a sacrifice to her and 
the Penates. Every dwelling-house, therefore, was, in some 
sense, a temple of Vesta; but a public sanctuary united all the 
citizens of the State into one family.” (Class. Dic., Art. 
Vesta.) 

We desire now to call attention to certain facts and singu- 
lar customs connected with the worship of Yahveh, the He- 
brew national divinity, and whom we all recognize as the true 
God. The learned Dr. Cudworth, in reference to the Hebrew 
cultus, remarks: 

‘In like manner, I say, the eating of sacrifices, which were 
God’s meat, was a federal rite between God and those that 
did partake of them, and signified there was a covenant of 
friendship between him and them; for the better conceiving 
whereof we must observe that sacrifices, beside the notion of 
expiation, had the notion of feasts, which God himself did, as 
it were, feed upon, which I explain thus: 

‘*When God had brought the children of Israel out of 
Egypt, resolving to manifest himself in a peculiar manner pres- 
ent among them, He thought good to dwell amongst them in a 
visible and external manner; and therefore, while they were 
in the wilderness, and sojourned in tents, He would havea 
tent or tabernacle built, to sojourn with them also.” ‘‘ Now, 
the tabernacle, or temple, being thus a house for God to dwell 
in visibly, to make up the notion of a dwelling or habitation 
complete, there must be all things suitable to a house belong- 
ing to it. Hence, in the holy place, there must be a table 
and candlestick, because this was the ordinary furniture of a 
room. ° ” . ° The table must have its 
dishes and spoons and bowls, and covers, belonging to it, 
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though they were never used; and always be furnished with 
bread upon it. The candlestick must have its lamps contin- 
ually burning. Hence also there must be a continual fire 
kept up in this house of God’s upon the altar, as the focus of 
it.” ‘* And besides all this, to carry the notion still further, 
there must be some constant meat and provision brought into 
this house, which was done in the sacrifices, that were partly 
consumed by fire upon God’s own altar, and partly eaten by 
the priests, which were God’s family, and therefore to be 
maintained by him. That which was consumed on God’s 
altar was called God’s mess.” 4 

The author goes on to point out all the accessories of the 
house, the home, even to the salt of the covenant, and the 
pledges of friendship symbolized in the feast, of which both 
God and man were supposed to partake. In a word, Dr. 
Cudworth shows that the Jewish tabernacle, or temple, was 
regarded as literally God’s House, where He lived, just as 
men lived in their houses. The whole idea, as described by 
Dr. Cudworth, is a remarkable picture of what must have 
been associated with the original Hearth-Divinity. 

But it is plain that this author was not able to give the true 
origin and reason of these peculiarities in the appointments 
and services of the Jewish tabernacle and temple.‘ For this 
we must go back to the patriarchal times, when the Hebrew 
Yahveh was worshipped as the hearth-divinity of the Abra- 
hamic family. 

The Hebrew people were organized precisely as the Roman. 
There was the family, or house; there was the organization 
answering to the Roman genus, between the house and the 
tribe; then there were the twelve tribes forming ultimately 
the commonwealth. Moreover, we know that they had their 
Hearth—or house—Gods, their Penates. Thus, Yahveh, 
the Hearth-God of the Patriarchs, had been transferred from 
the family altar to that of the gens, thence to that of the 
tribe, and finally to that of the nation, when the Hebrews 
had become a nationality. A proof that the altar at Jerusa- 
lem was regarded as the national hearth, is the name applied 
to it, by the prophet, Ari-£/, ‘‘ the hearth of El,” or of God, 
of Yahkveh in fact. Yet another proof is the notion of the 
‘* House of God,” the Beth-£/, ‘‘ house of El,” a phrase pecu- 
liar to the worship of the Hearth-God, who was supposed to 


4 Intellectual System, etc., ii. p. 536-539. 

5 On this intermediate organization, between the family and the tribes, see Cox Bib. Antiq., p. 
102. Thus, the tribe of Gad seven, of Judah five, of these intermediate organizations, between 
Go ang family and the tribe. These organizations always accompany the cultus of the Hearth- 





6 They are called Zerafhkim in the Heb. Scriptures: a term signifying “ Sustainers;”’ that is, 
** sustainers of the family.” (See Fiirst Heb. Lex., Sub. vols.) Even after the recognition of 
Yahvas as national divinity, the veneration paid these Teraphim was not absolutely interdicted. 
(See Burke Notes, Gen. 31, 29). 
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have his home at the hearth of every family. But it was only 
when the united families, and then the tribes, had formed a 
nation, that the same God of the private hearth had his own, 
separate dwelling, the temple; and here we have that other 
fundamental idea, in the origin of the temple, to which allu- 
sion was made in a previous article, on the Pyramidal temple. 

It is plain from the nature of the case, that the Hearth-Di- 
vinity belonged to the primitive worship of mankind before 
families had multiplied into tribes and tribes into nationalities. * 
We are thus taken back to those primeval times, when the 
germs of human institutions were first planted; when those 
fundamental conceptions had their birth, which have formed 
the basis of all the religions and all the civilization known to 
history. Let us attempt a moment, to realize in mind the 
actual conditions of those first ages; to transport ourselves, 
so to speak, to the hearth-stones of primeval humanity. 

He who illumes both sun and star, and kindles the flames 
on creation’s hearth-stone, had thus early in the history of our 
race taken up his abode in human habitations. He who is 
enthroned in the high heavens, who issues from the gates of 
morning with beams of light that fall on the world in golden 
showers, had sought an abiding place with his own rational 
creatures. But He was not a guest beneath the humble roof 
which he had chosen for his temple, and where men and women 
first learned to worship, to love, and to obey. They were Ais 
guests, His people, His sons and daughters. That was His 
house, His table, His fireside. The consecrated hearth, whose 
mystic flame was the symbol of his-own existence, was his 
focus, his altar. It was there that the institutions and civili- 
zations of the ancient world were cradled, and it was He who 
had forged their iron links and bonds with his own hands. It 
was trom the hot bosom of the domestic hearth, under the 
watchful care of its presiding Divinity, that those giants leaped 
forth who were the first founders of religions and of States; 
and it was the divine artisan, with the chimney-corner for 
his smithy, who welded those bonds of human society, which 
were destined to unite all the families and kindreds of the earth 
into one brotherhood. 

But it was not as a simple task-master that the Deity thus 
early selected the family circle for his favorite abiding-place. 
He knew that, if anywhere on earth, there would be /ove be- 
tween father and mother, brother and sister. It was his nature 





*For proof that the tribal organization was extremely ancient and universal, see the excellent and 
valuable paper by the editor-in-chief, Rev. Mr. Peet, in the No. for Aovril, 188z, on ‘‘The Tribal 
Condition of the American Races; a clue to the Condition of Society in the Pre-Historic Ages.” 
But the tribal organization universally pre-supposes the gene and then the house, or private family; 
for in all primitive society, as shown by Mr. ine, the ily, house or hearth constituted the least 
unit of society, instead of the individuals as at present. The union of the houses formed 


the 
Gens, and the aggregation of the latter constituted the tribe. Thus it will be seen that the cultus of 
the Hearth- Divinity was absolutely primitive among men. 
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to love, and only in the circle of loving hearts could He find 
a home of his choice. True, the world, without, was beautiful; 
the heavens were peopled with shining hosts, and the earth, 
from her mountain peaks to her oceans’ depths, was alive with 
the various forms which he had created. He could dwell on 
those hights where the thunders and the lightnings have their 
birth; in those deep watery caverns whose floors are studded 
with pearls; or beneath the shady oaks and pines, where the 
zephyrs play and the birds sing, But it was man alone whom 
He had created in his own image, and whom He loved with a 
father’s affection. It was thus, with the sons and daughters of 
men that He desired to dwell, and into their habitations that 
he wished to be received. He would share their lot and des- 
tiny, would be their provider, protector, their friend and 
their God, if they would only love him. From the bright 
morning when the bridal pair first invoked his presence and 
blessing upon their hearth, through all the long years of toil 
and struggle, till the frosts gathered upon their heads, and 
finally the crimson sea had frozen over in their hearts, He 
would be with them, and abide with them, and would be their 
God forever. The first fruits of the harvest, and the first-born 
of the household should be his; and every feast and joyous 
festival should be sacred to him, as a pledge of his friendship, 
as a covenant of salt between him and them! 

Such, is the simple picture of the primeval worship of man- 
kind, the reality and truthfulness of which might be substan- 
tiated by a multitude of facts, had we the space in which 
to state them. 

We are now prepared, in connection with the previous arti- 
cle on the Pyramidal Temple, to formulate the two fundamental 
ideas from which the genesis of Zhe Temple is to be traced. 
1st. As regards the spiritualistic conception of The Temple, 
independently of its particular form or architecture, it was 
that of a dwelling for God to live in, the same as men; and 
this proceeded ultimately from the Hearth-Divinity. The 
Temple, in a word, was God’s House; for God was conceived, 
and correctly too, to dwell, to inhabit, the same as man. 2nd. 
As regards the form, the architecture of the Temple, it was 
primitively that of a pyramid in stages; and the fundamental 
conception of this was that of an artificial reproduction, or an 
image of the traditional Mount of Paradise, the conceived 
first abode of man. This Paradisiacal Mount was conceived 
to rise in vast terraces from the earth, the one retreating upon 
the other till the top reached the heaven, uniting it with earth 
as material symbol of the union of God with man. But the 
reader who has the two articles in mind, will be able to carry 
out these ideas without any further aid from us. 
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PALZOLITHIC—MAN IN AMERICA. 
CHAPTER II.—A SUMMARY. 


The evidences of man’s antiquity in North America are far 
less conclusive than those which appear to establish his great 
age in Europe. They are less plentiful, have not been so 
exhaustively examined and are surrounded by contradictory 
statements and opinions. It has been suggested that as 
America is the older continent, man’s appearance there might 
naturally be expected to be previous and introductory to his 
arrival in Europe. As far as the hypothesis of evolution is 
concerned, this would scarcely concede so characteristic an 
assumption of the New World; life has developed faster and 
advanced at a more rapid rate through its ascending phases to 
man in the eastern hemisphere, and Darwin has himself sug- 
gested that the original type from whom by different lines of 
growth both the monkey and man descended, probably lived 
in the warm regions of Africa. On the other hand the doc- 
trine of special creation, using the argument of tradition 
would be wholly irreconcilable with the thought that his 
primal advent was here in America. We cannot, indeed, say 
that man may not have appeared contemporaneously at several 
points, and so save ourselves the difficulty of explaining either 
his rapid diffusion, on the theory of his single origin, although 
such views are at variance with the predominant type of eth- 
nological thinking and writing. 

However that may be, the scientific world as yet regards 
with some distrust the assertion of man’s existence in America 
coeval with if not antecedent to his existence in Europe, not 
because the veracity of individual discoverers can be ques- 
tioned, but on account of the comparative rarity of these finds, 
and the unsatisfactory nature of the geological evidence accom- 
panying them. And yet the impression is unavoidable after 
a comparison of numerous disconnected papers that their 
frequent publication is only attributable to the presence of 
evidence of man’s great age in the new world, and that their 
conclusions point to his contemporaneity with the Mastodon, 
the Great Elephant, and the glacial snows. 

I)r. Abbott, of Trenton, has lately contributed perhaps the 
most valuable and most carefully sifted evidence of man’s age 
in America, and his work merits pre-eminently cautious study 
and analysis. Dr. Abbott’s explorations were made in the 
valley of the Delaware, in the drift beds of that region, 
embracing a series of gravel beds intermixed with angular 
pebbles, surmounted by soils of a sandy nature, through and 
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on which occurred boulders, which latter, also, were mingled 
with the inferior gravels. In the east bank of the Delaware 
where favorable exposures displayed the composition of the 
surface earths, in a deposit of unknown depth, but perhaps 
about 40 or 90 feet, he found, at distances varying from 5 to 
20 feet, a number of very rude implements which except in 
material, present a resemblance to the palzolithic implements 
of the Somme, and only compare less favorably with those 
primitive objects in the rougher and less attractive surfaces 
of the stones. This district is deeply bedded with the piles, 
and reassorted layers of sand gravel and detritus, worn away 
from the distant highlands, whence an enormous denudation 
extending over years, and resulting from the intermittent and 
allied agencies of ice, water, frost, and torrents, has removed 
strata referable to the whole series of rocks from the Azoic and 
Primordial up to and through the upper Silurian. Before we 
detail the elaborate proof Dr. Abbott has arranged to estab- 
lish the authentic relation of these finds to their inclusive strata, 
we will briefly inspect the specimens themselves. 

The first type is taken from Abbott’s preliminary report, 
and his own words appropriately describe it. It “represents a 
specimen of these rude implements, which, unlike the so-called 
‘turtle-back’ celts, is distinctly chipped upon both sides, and 
has but a slight amount of secondary chipping. The cutting 
edges, however, are comparatively straight.” This object was 
found six feet below the surface in unassorted gravel, and was 
carefully localized as distinguished in this respect from those 
reposing in the talus of stones and sand at the foot of the 
bluff whence it was taken. The second type, also from Ab- 
bott, is a “turtle back” celt of compact argillite, somewhat 
weathered and sculptured over its surface, two and one-half 
inches wide, and hipped on its edges in such a way as to pre- 
clude the idea of its natural origin. It was found three 
feet in from the face of the bluff in “evidently undisturbed 
gravel.” The third type is a flint spearhead, and unmistakably 
indicates its artificial construction, modeled with deliberate 
caution for its rude purpose. It is the only example of this 
material having been used, and was found at Trenton, N. J., 
“in a shallow stratum of coarse pebbles, and clearly showed 
by its surroundings that it had not gotten in its position where 
found, subsequently to the deposition of the containing layer 
of pebbles.” 

These objects have been pronounced by competent judges 
to be artificial, and though their appearance in some instances 
is strikingly primitive and awkward, scarcely evincing more 
care in their formation than frost-riven and transported splin- 
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ters of rock might display, yet a little consideration of their 
obvious characteristics would demonstrate their Auman origin. 
First, they present a general resemblance and may be referred 
from their similar appearance, to an identical process of manu- 
facture which no collection of fractured pebbles would offer, 
unless specially selected for such a purpose, and such a collec- 
tion would be made, if at all, only by a prolonged search over 
a wide district. Secondly, they are the result of a series of 
separate blows or chippings, whose aggregate effect is to pro- 
duce a more or less useful though coarse implement. The 
split and broken pebbles occurring in these beds or in other 
and diversified areas, may present one or two such abrasions, 
but they never show their collective influence. Thirdly, the 
broader surfaces are modified by less conspicuous facets in 
such a manner as to make a recurrent form; in other words, 
design is manifest and that to a degree seldom similated by 
nature. Fourthly, they have been found in similar positions 
at infrequent intervals and in connection with pebbles split by 
the accidents of nature, from which they are distinguished at 
once. Were they the result of natural vicissitudes we might 
expect a wider distribution, less uniformity in situation and 
difficulty in separating them from their accompanying flakes. 
Fifthly, they are mostly argillite, a stiff, hard clay rock which 
does not ordinarily exhibit in its fragments concave surfaces 
of fracture such as are seen in these specimens, unless treated 
artificially by sudden and properly directed blows. 

In drawing any valid conclusions as to their antiquity, the 
greatest stress—indeed it alone is determinative of the whole 
matter—is to be laid on their position and the associated strati- 
fication. Three questions seem instantly to present themselves. 
First, have the beds, in which these implements lie, been ~ 
undisturbed since the day of: their deposition? Secondly, 
were they included in these beds contemporaneously with the 
latter’s formation? Third, when were the beds formed? Could 
it be proven beyond contradiction or doubt that the imple- 
ments were laid down in the positions mentioned by Dr. 
Abbott at the same time with the gravel and sand in which 
they are found, that the gravel and sand are drift beds and 
properly assigned to that distant day when a great glacier 
invaded New Jersey from the North, and that, lastly, these 
banks of gravel have remained unchanged in position and in 
composition, at least to the depth indicated by the “ finds” of 
Dr. Abbott, apart from transient and superficial disturbances, 
then these questions will have been so answered as to leave 
no escape from the very startling conclusion that man existed 
during the presence of the continental glacier in North America. 
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The drift, is that enormously extended and diversified de- 
posit of gravel, clay, sand and boulders which covers the 
northern states, and is associated with scratched pebbles, 
polished and striated ledges. It represents the denudation of 
the continent under the file of a huge glacier, or many sepa- 
rated and confluent ones, which passed down from the north 
carrying heavy burdens of detritus and pushing masses of 
promiscuous debris before them, gathering the weathered 
fragments and soils, which existed previously, into heaps and 
embankments, to be afterwards spread out in partially assorted 
beds by the floods and swollen rivers which sprang from the 
feet of the melting ice cap, or succeeded in the pluvial epoch 
which ensued on its final retreat to the pole. These accumu- 
lations of sand, clay and gravel may be either stratified or 
unstratified. The glacial epoch properly terminated with the 
recession of the continental ice plane, and was succeeded by 
the Champlain epoch when deposits were most rapidly made 
' and were, according to attendant circumstances, more or less 
stratified. Much of the unstratified drift is properly referred 
to the glacial epoch, and was mostly formed at the foot of the 
melting glaciers, and perhaps partially by stranded icebergs 
and ice-rafts. On the dawn of the Champlain epoch, swollen 
tides, plunging rapids, and impetuous eddies, seized much of 
this material and overspread its lower and undisturbed portions 
with beds of clay sand and gravel, capriciously changing 
from one to the other, even on the same level, and indicating 
in the different character of bedding the different movement 
of the waters from which they settled. In both stratified and 
unstratified drift, boulders may be expected, and even in later 
beds, those of the alluvium, which ended the Champlain epoch, 
boulders dropped down into the waters from melting ice-rafts 
sinking deeper or not into the forming beds according to their 
composition. The process of stratifying the older unstratified 
deposits for the most part ended on the superimposition of the 
stratified beds, as they in a manner protected them against 
disturbance, but it did not entirely cease then, and throughout 
the Quaternary and recent times, floods and deluges from 
whatever cause may have rearranged them wherever they were 
exposed. 

Of course the chronological sequence is variable or even 
undetermined, in regard to these stratified and unstratified 
deposits, often contemporaneous, often successional, and often 
showing from their unrelated positions no possible reference to 
each other. Dr. Abbott’s beds are certainly drift beds— 
gravel beds—and the implements found in them have not 
been introduced through man’s agency or otherwise, since 
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the beds were formed. They cannot be intrusive, being found 
at depths “varying from 5 to 20 feet below the overlying soil,” 
in thickly packed gravel, and in one instanee under a boulder 
weighing over 100 pounds and within a foot of the triassic 
clays. Besides, though the argument has a more effective 
application elsewhere, these implements have a distinct appear- 
ance from that presented by surface implements. 

The strength of the argument rests in the assertion that 
their matrix is unstratified drift. In New Jersey, Prof. Cook 
says that the unstratified deposits are more frequently the 
upper, being the collections falling away from the faces and 
top of the glacier as it melted, and the stratified more fre- 
quently the lower, being the comminuted material gathered 
by the glacier and shoved out beneath the glacier where the 
surface or transporting waters arranged it in layers. This 
observation applies best to level moraine districts and during 
the existence of the glacier. Strong and voluminous floods, 
ensuing on its disappearance or upon steep hill sides, would 
reassort out and derange the surface of the moraine, and 
might lead to the enclosure of a nucleus of unstratified between 
the stratified deposits. The fact is, unmodified and modified 
drift can be separated by no hard and fast line, and a forma- 
tion which has but partially been exposed to rearrangement 
by water may appear as chaotic as unstratified masses. But 
between beds composed of successive sheets of gravel, sand 
and clay in various orders, and overlapping upon wide areas, 
and between a heterogeneous pile composed of all those con- 
stituents in no order, the difference is of course marked. Dr. 
Abbott’s beds are clearly nearer the latter than the former class 
of deposits, and though wide-spread evidence is found around 
them, on them and below them, of aqueous action, it seems 
plain that there were contingent variations taking place 
through a heap or hill of morainic material, within whose 
undisturbed portions were found human implements. 

However, in the map affixed to the annual report of the 
State Geologist of New Jersey for 1877, the limits of the ter- 
minal moraine are given as extending from Belvedere, on the 
Delaware, at about latitude 40° 70’, in an easterly direction on 
about the same line to Dover, in the centre of the State, 
beyond which, after a deflection northward it runs in a sinuous 
line south-east to Perth Amboy. Trenton, where Dr. Abbott 
found his implements, is some 50 miles south of this limit, on 
a straight line, and some 36 miles from its southern-most 
extremity at Perth Amboy. It brings his finds then within 
an area south of the glacier, probably, in the depressed con- 
dition of the continent, rolled over by the waves of the At- 
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lantic, and traversed by rapid currents and muddy discharges 
bursting from the highlands northward. In all this, much 
rearrangement resulted, and a large part of the lighter detritus 
would have been collected in sheets over the submerged dis- 
trict. ; 

Prof. Cook remarks, as quoted by Dr. Abbott himself, 
“The beds of stratified drift, at various places in the valley ot 
the Delaware, south of the line of glacial drift, bear marks 
of having originated from the action of water.. The bowlders 
and cobble stones are all water-worn and round and are not 
scratched or streaked. They have all come from places farther 
north, and have been moved and deposited by powerful cur- 
rents.” It might thus appear that Dr. Abbott’s determination 
of the beds as unmodified drift was incorrect, and that long 
after the disappearance of the glacier these implements may 
have been swept out from the mainland and miugled with the 
moving masses of gravel then in process of reassortment, and 
searching their way to low depths, have assumed apparent 
identity with the original deposit. Making this unfavorable 
assumption, we are enabled to measure the real strength of Dr. 
Abbott’s position by the adequate answer his own investiga- 
tions furnish. The beds are filled with bowlders, they rest in 
the ground, on and through the soil above it, and they could 
only have reached their present positions through the agency of 
ice. These blocks have been carried upon ice cakes, hummocks 
and bergs and dropped over the submarine floor. They are 
too large to have been transported by water, and had the 
beds been strongly agitated they would have sunk to the low- 
est strata. 

They are found as well in the superficial soil with which 
they have been synchronously deposited, a soil in which palzo- 
lithic implements are found, and which was formed towards 
the close, doubtless, of that extended period which embraces 
the unmodified drift and the first deposition of finer beds 
when the grand moraine of the glacier was exposed, and muddy 
torrents passed out to the open sea. 

Of the surface bowlders Dr. Abbott remarks: “ One ques- 
tion will certainly be asked of these surface bowlders—may 
not the material originally surrounding them have been 
removed by means inadequate to alter their positions, and were 
they not deposited prior to the accummulation of the soil which 
partly or wholly covered them? I am convinced that in many 
instances such is not the case for several reasons. 

“ Take the bowlders of a given area, and it will be found 
that there is no regularity whatever in their positions wherever 
met with. The long axes of their diameters point in all di- 
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rections. In one instance an irregularly cylindrical bowlder 
measuring seven feet in length and about nine in circumference 
at the larger end, rested nearly perpendicularly in the soil, 
which was three feet in depth below the buried end; while 
two others, in the same area of about one hundred acres, of 
nearly the same shape but smaller, were in somewhat similar 
positions. Had the soil been removed subsequently to their 
deposition these upright stones must have fallen over and 
assumed horizontal positions. Examinations of flattened 
bowlders, also, has shown that there was, in many cases, a 
considerable depth of soil beneath them, and thus separating 
them from the underlying gravels. In other instances they 
have been noted as embedded in soil that overlaid the plastic 
clays, from which the earlier drift had been removed, or on 
which it had not, from some cause, accumulated.” 

The objections urged against the smooth and water-worn 
condition of the pebbles in the implement beds are answered, 
if we consider that the land, previously to the advent of the 
glacier, was strewn along its shores with pebbles, from which the 
aborigines fashioned their rude arms; and that these associated 
pebbles, contributed to form heaps and beds, which became 
mingled with sand and gravel, whose continuous discharge 
accompanied the pluvial epoch succeeding the glacier’s retreat. 
But in fact, Abbott reports the discovery of one scratched 
implement and several striated stones, with others finely- 
polished, as if by the motion of an ice plane across their sur- 
face. 

The implements in these beds have not been abraded or 
worn to any extent, since they have remained undisturbed, or 
where they have undergone attrition, their character, as arti- 
ficial implements, has entirely disappeared, and as escape in 
the general turbulence of the waters from this latter accident 
must have been rare, the comparative scarcity of these rude 
tools is in a measure explained. 

There is collateral evidence collected by Dr. Abbott which 
compacts his argument with circumstantial’ proof. 

In the unmistakably stratified drift, these implements are 
not found, or rather only suggestions of them, the modeled 
character becoming entirely obliterated after their rough fric- 
tion—forward and backward motion—amongst the heaps. 
Again, these palzolithic flakes are limited to a vertical horizon, 
they are not found upon the surface, except in such instances 
as we have quoted, where the surface soil was itself only a 
later stage of the same period, or where recent storms have 
promiscuously mingled both in the same delta, or where 
exposures of the deep palzolithic beds reach the surface, and 
receive the rejected or abandoned implements of later races. 
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It is, therefore, concluded by Dr. Abbott, that in that 
remote age, when the continental glacier pushed down into 
the Valley of the Delaware, and shone in frigid splendor 
through the valleys and over the summits of New Jersey’s 
hills, when a broad sea rolled in over the southern end of that 
State, an inter-glacial people lived on the exposed islands, 
shreds and peninsulas of land, pursued the mammals of the 
sea, the birds and quadrupeds of the mainland, fashioning, in 
their modest way, the pebbles strewn about the shores or 
found upon the flotillas of ice that crowded and shifted past 
them. Numbers of their homely implements were lost in 
the chase, dropped by accident into the shallow water where 
they lay undisturbed amid heaps of gravel brought by ice rafts, 
or buried in sudden avalanches of debris, and sealed beneath 
bowlders rolled off ice-rafts, or dropped from their loosening 
hold. If an archipelago of islands existed there, and the 
wretched natives, passed from one to the other, their imple- 
ments would frequently fall into the waters, or as that was 
scarcely likely, the shores of the districts where their prey was 
found, would retain the lost or forgotten tools, and hence 
separate pockets or collections of these interesting objects be 
found. 

We have rehearsed at some length this very striking episode 
in prehistoric explorations, because it appears to us, on the 
publication of later corroborative evidence, such as more flakes, 
less ambiguous shapes and unquestionably unmodified drift as 
a matrix, that Dr. Abbott is fairly warranted in his conclusions, 
and because the publications and examinations (Profs. Shaler, 
Pumpelly, Cook and Wadsworth having engaged in some way 
in the investigation) have been made contemporaneously at a 
time when this subject is awakening universal attention. Dr. 
Abbott clearly realizes the importance of obtaining the most 
unequivocal evidence, and his eager industry may ere long be 
rewarded with more uncompromising proofs than any so far 
offered. 

Perhaps the most startling of the prehistoric finds which, 
from time to time surprise and vex preconceived opinion, was 
that of human remains under Table Mount, Tuolumne Co., 
California. Here Dr. Snell obtained a human jaw, and, at 
a depth of 180 feet, P. K. Hubbs, in the same locality, found 
a portion of a skull, which Mr. C. F. Winslow examined and 
described, while in its near vicinity, a mastodon’s tooth, and 
a round object of white marble were also exhumed. This was 
excelled by the digging up of another in a shaft 130 feet deep 
in Calaveras County, California, after piercing five beds of lava 
and four beds of gravel. This skull reached the hands of Dr. 
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Jeffries Wyman, through Prof. Whitney, who obtained it from 
Dr. Jones, who in turn received it from Mr. Mattison, on whose 
claim at Bald Mountain the relic was found, a somewhat 
lengthy and unfortunate series of exchanges. Dr. Wyman’s 
report on this prehistoric head has become famous, and, in its 
tone and conclusions probably conciliated the opposite feelings 
which its discussion originated. On the one hand, he says: 
‘* The skull presents no signs of having belonged to an inferior 
race,” a statement received with evident satisfaction by one 
class of thinkers, while his belief that ‘‘in so far as it differs 
in dimensions from the other crania from California, it ap- 
proaches the Esquimaux,” gave the weight of its suggested 
inference to the views of writers who regard that hyperboreai 
race as the remnant of a pre-glacial people. 

While these finds excited, naturally, immense interest, in 
many instances it assumed the not unreasonable form of 
wonder over an ingenious fraud. Prof. Whitney undertook 
the detailed examination of the cicumstances attending the 
discovery of the second skull and unreservedly subscribes to 
its positive authenticity saying: ‘‘ We have the independent 
testimony of three witnesses, two of whom were previously 
known to the writer as men of intelligence and veracity, 
while, in regard to the third, there is no reason for doubting 
his truthfulness. Each one of these gentlemen testifies to 
some points in the chain of circumstantial evidence going to 
prove the genuineness of the find. No motive for deception 
on the part of Mr. Mattison can be discussed while the appear- 
ance of the skull itself bears strong, though silent testimony 
to the correctness of the story.” 

In addition, however, to these almost infallible proofs of 
man’s ancient presence in California, Prof. Whitney reports 
numerous localities in the auriferous gravels of that State, a 
horizon coincident with that from which the skulls were taken 
and assigned to the Pliocene period, where stone tools, 
mortars, plates, pestles and spear and arrow-points were found 
in some quantity and unmistakable identity. Some twenty- 
eight localities are enumerated, too great a number to be 
invariably discarded on the convenient plea of ‘‘ false finds.” 

The mammalian remains, as determined by Dr. Leidy, 
include parts of the mastodon (17. Americanus), elephant 
(Elephas Americanus), horse (Eguus Caballus, E. Excelsus, 
£. Pacificus), an extinct lama (Anchenia Californica), rhinoc- 
eros (R. hesperius) and dog (C. latrans). 

In reviving to the mind, pictures of the experience of this 
primordial population, a review of the physical transitions 
undergone by that region at and since their advent, yields an 
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imaginative interest to the thought of human life amidst 
remarkable geological phenomena. It seems conceded that 
these remains have been found in pliocene gravels. The 
pliocene era, according to Californian geologists, as it opened, 
found the great valley, through which the Sacramento passes 
from the north, fed by many tributaries, and its southern 
extension, where, with a somewhat marked repetition of fea- 
ture, the San Joaquin streams to the Golden Gate, submerged 
beneath the waves of an inland sea, whose waters stood some 
600 feet upon the flanks of the Sierras. The coast range on 
the west and the Sierra Nevadas on the east, formed the walls 
of an immense trough, whose restless waters were corroding 
and loosening the strata on the uplifted flanks of the moun- 
tain barrier, gathering and washing over its tideless floors piles 
and banks and stratified acres of mud, sand, rocks and peb- 
bles. The land slowly emerged, the waters as gradually 
withdrew, and, on their retreat, strong and violent streams 
sprung into existence upon the newly-formed terrains, stream- 
ing from distant and radiant points upon the Sierras. Then 
began the famous river system of California. The axis of 
these mountains southward is mainly granite, northward 
mainly schists, slates, with limestone, and serpentine, embrac- 
ing, for the most part, triassic and jurassic rocks. The dis- 
integration and removal of these softer layers continued 
through long years, formed deep cafions on the sides of the 
exposed chains, and emptied over the wide lowland, whence, 
by continuous recessions the gulf waters disappeared, deep 
and extended sheets of detritus. Then the strange fauna, 
whose bones are interred with these beds, moved over the 
mud flats, through groves and by the entrances of the preci- 
pitous gorges. The auriferous pockets of gravel were then 
formed, whose golden riches have originated the new and 
striking systems of hydraulic mining. 

The channels by which these new rivers were transporting 
eroded materials from the mountains to the plains were grad- 
ually, themselves, choked up, whether by excess of erosion, by 
diminished grade or lessened surplus of water, or all these 
causes combined. Their beds became the repositories of the 
gravels, sands and clays, filling up to the worn edges of their 
rocky sides formed by the triassic slates, from whose disinte- 
gration the gold dirt was obtained. A portentous change 
ensued, The igneous energies retained beneath the serried 
peaks of the Sierras broke forth, and currents of lava forced 
their way down the sides of the mountains, following the 
lines of lowest level, thus sealing partially beneath basaltic 
dykes the ancient river beds. Some appeared as wide avenues 
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sunk in the surface of the earth, and leading to their points 
of origin, or as black wedges forcing apart their adjacent walls. 
These form the Table Mountains of to-day, elevated cause- 
ways, whose bold and precipitous sides form aerial headlands 
of picturesque interest. The country in their neighborhood 
falls away in a varied picture of hills and valleys, leaving these 
colossal walls, 100 to 150 feet high, in dark relief over the 
buried courses of once powerful rivers, so vast and extraordin- 
ary has been the denudation since their emission. 

Other streams spread in thinner and wider sheets over the 
slopes and lowlands. Volcanic phenomena accompanied these 
igneous emissions, beds of ashes and scoriz were formed, fierce 
expulsions of steam took place, a shattering of many of the 
lava outflows prepared them for solution and dispersion 
through the subsequent agency of water. Upon the gradual 
cessation of these plutonic disturbances, the ever-recurring 
processes of denudation began their attack upon these new 
beds, many of which were disintegrated and reassorted. 

The comminution and removal of strata were assisted by the 
ice age which succeeded, and which, though doubtless nearly 
contemporaneous with Eastern America, presented local pecu- 
liarities that separate it from the same era of the Middle and 
Eastern States. The cold crests of the Sierras, naturally 
gathered together glaciers within their. ravines and depressions 
whose magnitude increased with the approach and culmina- 
tion of the continent’s cold period, by which their separated 
streams emerged from their several sources, and pressed 
together down the flanks, both on the eastern and western sides 
of the Sierras. Those upon the east moved with an accelerated 
rate down the steeper slant, and the broad ice tongue on the west- 
ern side gradually spread out into the intervening lowlands, 
forcing aside, or indeed excluding, the northern ice-sheet, 
whose occupancy it already forestalled. Drift gravels were 
accumulated which received wider distribution by the develop- 
ment of lines of drainage, on the retreat of the glaciers, 
wherein powerful currents ran, working through and over the 
wide tracts of debris. 

The modern period of rapid rivers followed, with its long- 
continued ages of persistent and effective erosion. Man, if 
we adopt Prof. Whitney’s conclusions, may have witnessed all 
of these, ‘‘ a strange, eventful history,” extending back un- 
numbered centuries to the latest tertiaries, embracing the 
gathering of the glacial snows, the formation of the auriferous 
gravels, the outpouring along eruptive centres of basalt 
streams, and the gradual transformation of California’s topog- 
raphy beneath the restless fingers of time and frost and water. 
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EARLY EUROPEAN PIPES FOUND IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
BY E. A. BARBER. 


Amongst the objects frequently found associated with re- 
mains of Indian workmanship on the Atlantic sea-board are 
copper implements, weapons of metal, and glass beads, which 
are readily distinguished as articles of European introduction. 
But there is another class of minor antiquities which are not 
so easily assigned to their proper source, and which, in fact, 
have puzzled and often deceived archeologists of considerable 
experience. These are some of the early clay tobacco-pipes 
of Great Britain and Holland, belonging to the 17th and 18th 
centuries. In some parts of the country these objects are 
known as /ndian pipes, and examples are to be seen in several 
of our most noted ethnological museums and in private col- 
lections, confidently, but erroneously labeled “ aboriginal.” 
The mistake is an excusable one, since, in many instances, it 
is difficult to determine, by any marked peculiarities, the origin 
of the specimens. 

The early English and Dutch traders imported, for barter 
with the natives, large quantities of tobacco-pipes, which 
found a ready sale amongst the latter as an improvement over 
their own laboriously and clumsily fashioned productions. In 
some instances the savage owners entirely obliterated all traces 
of the moulds by rubbing and scraping the surfaces of the 
pipes with sharp stones; it is not surprising, therefore, that 
specimens of this kind which had been discolored by the earth, 
where they had been buried for one or two centuries, should 
have lost all of their distinguishing characteristics, and on 
their discovery should be classed with the aboriginal objects 
which accompanied them. 

In some of the old Colonial records are to be found lists of 
articles traded to the Indians, which frequently included pipes. 
It is recorded that 2,000 of these were brought into Pennsyl- 
vania for the natives, on one occasion. Harrison Wright, Esq., 
recording secretary of the Historical and Geological Society 
at Wilkes Barre, Pa., has called my attention to Weems’ life 
of Wm. Penn, in which occur, in the list of goods given in 
payment for the first conveyance of land to the Indians, the 
following items: 300 Tobacco-pipes, 20 Tobacco-tongs and 20 
Tobacco-boxes. 

On the surface of the artificial shell heaps along the shores 
of the Chesapeake Bay in Maryland, British pipes are fre- 
quently found, where they are believed to be veritable aborig- 
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inal productions, and are usually termed “ /udian Pipes.” J. 
D. McGuire, Esq., of Ellicott City, possesses a specimen 
which has been scraped over the entire surface, the end of the 
stem having been worn through by the teeth of the smoker. 
Another example from Anne Arundel Co., presented to me 
by the same gentleman, illustrates the form of pipe in use in 
England during the early part of the 18th century. It pos- 
sesses the flat heel and curved bowl characteristic of the older 
pipes, though its capacity is considerably greater. 

In the Mohawk Valley, in the State of New York, Mr. S. 
L. Frey, of Palatine Bridge, has discovered a large number 
of early British pipes, both on the sites of old villages and in 
Indian graves. These were associated with many implements 
and trinkets of European workmanship, such as iron axes, 
hoes and gun barrels, Venetian beads in great variety, thim- 
bles, Jew’s Harps (Penn brought one hundred into Pennsyl- 
vania), copper ornaments, a crucifix, an old stoneware salt- 
glazed jug, commonly called Fulhamware, and a leaden seal 
bearing the date 1630. Besides these articles the graves 
produced a number of objects of native manufacture including 
earthen vessels, wampum, bead ornaments, stone implements, 
and aswrought bone tube in sections, about twenty inches in 
length. Some of the terra-cotta pipe bowls discovered by 
Mr. Frey are marked with the initials E. B. enclosed ina 
circle. Others have the letters W. S. imprinted on the bases, 
probably the productions of William Smallshawe, a pipe-maker 
of Bolton, England. An interesting fragment in Mr. Frey’s 
collection shows the heel of a pipe, with the representation of 
a man with a drawn sword, mounted on a horse, beneath 
which occur the letters V.O. Two or three specimens, which 
apparently belong to the last century, are of a different shape | 
and possess no protuberances on the under side of the bowls. 
Facing the smoker in the back of the bowl are the letters R. 
T. Pipes of the same form were found by myself in an Indian 
grave in Chester County, Pa., one of which in addition to 
these initials, was marked on the right side with the full name 
of the maker, R. Tipp-et (see 1, fig. 1). Another example, 
evidently from the same mould, was taken from a grave in 
Lancaster County, Pa.,by Mr. P. C. Hiller. In the collection 
of the Wilkes Barre Historical Society is another of Tippet’s 
pipes, the mark of which differs in the separation of the 
syllables (R. Tip-pet). This specimen is figured in the AN- 
TIQUARIAN, Vol. III, No. 4. These examples serve to show 
how widely pipes of one maker were scattered, at least through- 
out the States of Pennsylvania and New York. I have not 
yet been able to ascertain, however, whether Tippet was an 
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English or an American potter. According to a statement in 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Vol. 
IV, No. 2, page 195) one tobacco-pipe maker, at least, made 
pipes in Philadelphia, as early as the year 1690. The fact that 
the Wilkes Barre specimen was found in a field with a medal 
of George II., goes far to prove, however, that it was a British 
manufacture, and would seem to point to the first quarter of 
the 18th century as about the time of its production. 

From an Indian grave in Lancaster County, Pa., an inter- 
esting specimen, figured in my paper on Fairy Pipes, in the 
first number of Our Continent, was taken some years ago, 
which is probably a French production. It represents an 
Indian’s head surmounted by a feather head-dress, and was 
undoubtedly made for the Indian trade. Two other bowls of 
analogous form were plowed up in the State of New York, 
and are also supposed to be French designs of the last century. 
One of them, in the possession of Edward Beebe, of Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., represents a man’s head, now somewhat defaced. 
On one side are the figures 176 (the maker’s number). The 
eyes are of black and white enamel, and tufts of hair on either 
side are also glazed. The second specimen is a spirited head 
with turban and drapery falling to the neck., That it was 
intended for Indian trade seems probable from the presence 
on one side of the stem-socket of an etched quiver and bow, 
and on the other of a dagger and shield. It is made of fine 
clay and still retains traces of red paint with which the owner 
at one time ornamented it. 

The most interesting pipe of this character, discovered in 
the United States, however, is a unique specimen which was 
found six feet below the surface of the ground, in the State 
.of Missouri, and sent to me by Dr. George J. Engelmann, of 
St. Louis. It consists of a wooden platform in the form of a 
duck, with wings of copper riveted into the wood. The base 
is inlaid with another piece of copper of bird form. This 
much of the pipe is presumably the handiwork of an Indian 
artist, but the bowl is formed of the upper portion of an o/d 
English clay pipe set into the back of the duck. The pipe 
being of the platform or mound type was complete in itself, 
and was not smoked through an additional stem, the tail of 
the duck serving as a mouth-piece. A representation of this 
curious object is also given in the article on Fairy Pipes referred 
to above. Mr. Wm. Bragge, of Birmingham, England, who 
formed the largest collection of pipes in existence, procured 
two examples of somewhat similar design from the North 
Pacific coast of America, one of which posseses a brass, and 
the other an iron bowl set into the bird-shaped base. The 
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Missouri specimen displays much ingenuity in the utilization 
of a cast-off bowl, probably obtained in trade from an eastern 
tribe, and possesses the double interest of a combination of 
European and native American workmanship. 

British pipes have been found in other localities in the United 
States, though they seldom possess marks, and it is therefore 
difficult, if not impossible, to assign to them any particular 
date. In the old Peale collection, now deposited in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, may be seen 
another diminutive specimen. The Historical Society of 
Wilkes Barre possesses four unmarked specimens, in addition 
to the R. Tippet pipe already alluded to. Rev. W. M. Beau- 
champ, of Baldwinsville, N. Y., informs me that portions of 
clay pipe-stems are found in abundance at several points in 
that state, and Mr. Wm. A. White, of Sag Harbor, in the 
same State, has a bowl which he found in an Indian grave in 
that vicinity. Other specimens have been discovered by Mr. 
Wallace Tooker, of the same place, one of them, plowed 
up in the same neighborhood, being a characteristic example 
' of the British pipe of the 17th century. Mr. Tooker informs 
me further that he has found perfect clay pipes on shell heaps 
and on the sites of aboriginal villages. On one occasion he 
picked up an entire clay pipe with a diminutive bowl, which 
he gave to friend, who used it for some time until it was 
broken. In using the word ferfect, it is to be supposed that 
it is applied to the bowl, as the stems of these antiquities were 
originally upwards of a foot in length, and but three absolutely 
entire specimens are known to exist, all of them being in the 
celebrated Bragge collection. 

Mr. P. C. Hiller, of Conestoga, Pa., found European pipes 
of various forms in Lancaster County. One bears the letters 
E. B. on the base, and another is marked with a human 
hand (fig. 2), and is probably a production of one Gauntlet, 
who was a celebrated English potter in the 17th century, 
His mark was an open — ~ glove, hence his wares 


were called gauntlet pipes. 
pipes have also been found - ‘Mr ” ® 
Lott Van De Water in Hempstead, ‘ E 


Long Island, one of which was un- 

earthed four feet below the surface, Fie. 1. 

of the soil, while digging a well. Another was marked (fig. 
3) with a star, and the stem of a third was decorated with 
diamond-shaped figures enclosing spear-like ornaments, similar 
to several which I have in my own collection from Holland, 
and belonging to the 17th century. 
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When we know that many thousands of these objects were 
imported at various times, and distributed amongst the Dela- 
ware, Iroquois, Seneca, Mohawk, and other Indians of the 
Atlantic coast, it is not surprising that so many of them have 
been turned up by the plow or taken from Indian graves. 
None of the earliest forms (of the 16th century) have, so far 
as I can learn, been found in this country, but examples made 
in the 17th and 18th centuries are widely distributed. The 
object of this paper is simply to call attention to the fact that 
many objects which have hitherto been believed to be Indian 
relics, are in reality European manufactures of the last two 
centuries. 
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BY CHARLES C. JONES, JR., LL. D. 


The appearance of a new work from the pen of the accom- 
plished author of Zhe Coins af the Ancient Britons, and of 
The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Great Britain, is most heartily welcomed by all who are even 
incidentally interested in the study of Archeology, and who 
are not incurious with regard to the primitive customs of man. 

It was pretty generally known in the scientific world that 
for several years past Dr. Evans had been engaged in an 
exhaustive study of the Bronze Objects of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in such collateral investigations as were deemed 
requisite for an intelligent comprehension of the manufactures 
and characteristics of the Bronze Age in Europe. His pre- 
sentation to the Foreign Archzologists, assembled at Buda- 
Pest for the International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology 
and Anthropology in 1876, of his Petit Album de lage du 
Bronze de la Grande Bretange, awakened in the public mind a 
genuine interest in his labors, and gave assurance of the ex- 
treme value of the important work which was then claiming the 
devotion of his leisure hours. It was feared, however, by some 
bést acquainted with his busy life, that the many and exacting 
engagements of the author would postpone the early comple- 
tion of an undertaking involving such extensive research and 
so much careful investigation. On all sides was it fully con- 
ceded that Dr. Evans’ indefatigable industry and scholarly 
attainments, his valuable collections, the favored access which 
was always accorded him by public and private museums, his 
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intimate association with the learned societies, and his exten- 
sive acquaintance with those most famous in the department 
of Archeology, eminently fitted him for the prosecution of 
this most important labor. The honors, too, which he had 
won in this, his favorite field, had rendered his name illustrious 
on both sides the Atlantic, and his former achievements were 
accepted as a pledge of peculiar merit in whatever contribution 
he should make to human knowledge, and in further explana- 
tion of the secrets pertaining to prehistoric times and primitive 
peoples. 

It is with no ordinary pleasure, therefore, that we greet the 
appearance of this charming book. This publication is a 
desideratum in the department of Archeology, and presents 
fully, accurately, and in most attractive form all that is known 
of the manufacture and use of Bronze by the ancient peoples 
once abundant in the region indicated. It does more. By 
apt illustration, and by intelligent comparison of the differing 
types, it sums up the discoveries which have been made 
touching the characteristics of the Bronze age in other and 
distant localities, and conveys all information on the subject 
which extensive travel, liberal reading, generous inquiry, and 
personal explorations could accumulate. 

Two years agone, when the thoughts of our distinguished 
friend were largely occupied with the study of the topics 
discussed and of the objects figured in the attractive pages of 
the work now before us, it was our privilege to have enjoyed, 
for a brief season, the hospitalities of his home, and the hap- 
piness of an inspection of many of the rare and beautiful 
relics, constituting the remarkable collection sheltered within 
the kindly walls of Nash Mills. Upon turning over the leaves 
of the volume, therefore, we are renewing an acquaintance 
most charmingly formed, and looking old friends in the face 
although the wide waters of the Atlantic intervene. 

To those chiefly acquainted with the antiquities of North 
America where we find simply a stone-age, commencing at a 
remote period and continuing even unto the present, where 
there is an entire absence of iron and bronze, and where the pres- 
ence of copper may be regarded as the intrusion of a malleable 
stone,—where the propriety of a division of the Stone Age 
into palzolithic and neolithic epochs appears, to say the least, 
very questionable,—the existence of a clearly defined Bronze 
Period, with all its rich expressions of manufacture and intimate 
associations with the Stone Age on the one hand, and with the 
Iron Age on the other, is at once novel and engaging. 

In an introductory chapter, remarkable for its comprehen- 
siveness and scholarly research, Dr. Evans discusses the use 
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of Bronze and of other metals among the ancient Jews, in Egypt 
during the Pharaonic epochs, in Greece during the Homeric 
age, in Italy, andin other countries. The testimony of the ear- 
liest writers is supplemented by the observations of later days, 
and the mythological traditions of a partially comprehended 
past are interpreted in the light of recent investigations. 
Having established the age of Bronze as intermediate between 
that of Stone and of Iron, having indicated its general charac- 
teristics and pointed out its probable appearance, development, 
and duration among different peoples, our author addresses 
himself to the main subject of inquiry, which is an examination, 
classification, and description of the various weapons, imple- 
ments, and ornaments of Bronze found in the British Isles. 

The four succeeding chapters are occupied with a classifica- 
tion and delineation of the several forms of Celts, while in 
the fifth chapter the methods of hafting them are considered. 
And here, at the outset, we are saluted with a nicety in.classi- 
fication, with an intelligence in grouping, and with a wealth 
of illustration most admirable and instructive. The engraver, 
also, has responded fully to his duty in life-like portrayal of 
‘objects symbolizing the manufactures of these primitive peo- 
ples. 

The origin and application of the term Ce/¢t [Latin, Celtis, 
or Celtes, a chisel] having been historically discussed, the 
Bronze Celts of the United Kingdom are described under the 
following classification: 

I. Flat Celts,—probably the earliest form—with faces some- 
what convex, and approximating in shape to the polished 
stone celts of the neolithic period. Of this variety many 
specimens are delineated with faces both plain and ornamented. 

Il. Flanged Celts, having projecting ledges along the greater 
part of each side of the faces, produced either by hammering 
the metal at the sides of the blades, or in the original casting. 
These are also both plain and decorated. In this connection 
we are made acquainted with some interesting specimens of 
rough castings destined to be wrought into the desired form. 

Ill. Winged Celts. 

IV. Celts with a stop ridge. 

V. Palstaves [spade-staffs], with transverse edges, with 
loops, with ribs on the blade, with shield-like ornaments, etc., 
etc. , 

VI. Socketed Celts, plain, with ribs and pellets on the faces, 
with and without loops, etc. 

The modifications of form as exhibited in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland are accurately noted and comparisons instituted 
between them and types dominant in other portions of the 
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globe. So thorough is the analysis, so definite the information, 
and so generous the illustration, that nothing further can be 
desired for a full comprehension of all that is now known of 
this class of objects which played such an important part in 
the warlike, venatic, and industrial pursuits of these ancient 
peoples. In chapter VI we are advised of the methods em- 
ployed in hafting these celts for use, now as axes, again as 
hatchets, then as adzes, and lastly as chisels and cutting im- 
plements. 

Then follow, in the order named, an enumeration and de- 
scription—accompanied in the case of each class of objects 
with examples and illustrations most abundant and satisfactory 
—of the various forms of chisels, gouges, hammers, anvils, 
saws, files, tongs, pincers, awls, drills, prickers, needles, 
piercers, fish-hooks, sickles, knives, razors, daggers, rapiers, 
halberds, maces, swords, scabbards, chapes, spear-heads, 
lance-heads, ferrules for spear-shafts, shields, bucklers, helmets, 
trumpets, bells, pins, torques, bracelets, rings, ear-rings, and 
other personal ornaments, clasps, buttons, buckles, vessels, 
caldrons, and other miscellaneous objects; the whole convey- 
ing an impression of a skill and variety in manufacture quite 
remarkable. 

Having thus with illustration most apt, and a discrimination 
most masterly, classified and described all the known creations 
of this Bronze Age so rich in its expressions and, in many 
respects, so admirable in its art and fabrications, Dr. Evans 
in the twenty-first chapter of this great work (for so it may 
with propriety be styled), turns to.a critical examination of 
the metal itself—the ancient bronze—of the kinds of moulds 
employed in giving shape to the mass, and of the processes 
by which these weapons, tools, ornaments and vessels were 
produced and prepared for use. The natural sources of sup- 
ply, both of the tin and copper uniting in the composition, 
are pointed out, and sundry analyses of Bronze antiquities are 
given. 

Of the precise manner in which the metal was melted but 
little seems to be known. It would appear, however, that 
crucibles were employed, made of burnt clay, and provided 
with handles for moving them. The molten metal was dis- 
charged by means of small ladles of earthenware, and the 
objects were cast in single or double moulds, formed of loam, 
sand, stone or metal. Occasionally solid moulds occur. 

As throwing much light upon this subject the learned author, 
at pages 442 et seq., describes a hoard which may fairly be 
regarded as the stock-in-trade of an ancient Bronze-Founder. 
It is known as the Harty Hoard, and the articles found in 
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association are all carefully preserved in Dr. Evans’ collection. 
In their presence specu'ation ceases, and the operations of the 
artificer stand revealed. Here are both halves of one of his 
moulds, and there are five celts and a fragment of another 
which were cast therein. Here are both halves of another 
mould of different design, and there lies a celt which was 
fashioned within it. Behold too, both halves of a gouge- 
mould, and see this accumulation of celts cast in moulds which 
have not been recovered. Gouges, pointed tools, a double- 
edged knife, a single-edged knife, a perforated disc, a ferrule, 
a curved bracelet-like object, a hammer or anvil, a small ham- 
mer, two pieces of rough copper, and a whetstone comprise 
the stock in trade and the tools of this worker in Bronze of 
the olden time which have been rescued from oblivion. 

After a brief notice of rubbers and whetstones, and an 
explanation of the way in which Bronze objects were probably 
ornamented (punches or flint-flakes being sufficiently service- 
able for such decoration), Dr. Evans concludes with a most 
engaging chapter on the chronology and origin of Bronze. 
Forming a portion of this is a tabulated list of the principal 
hoards discovered in the United Kingdom, with remarks 
explanatory of the characteristics of each. ' 

As a general deduction it is suggested that the flat and 
slightly flanged celts, and the thin knife-daggers may be 
regarded as among the earliest forms of bronze weapons 
manufactured in the British Isles. These were followed by 
the more distinctly flanged celts, the tanged spear-heads, and 
the thick dagger-blades. At a later period the celts with a 
stop-ridge and those of the Palstave form came into vogue, 
and remained in use until the close of the Bronze Age, 
although they were in large degree supplanted by the socketed 
celt, which seems to have been evolved from one form of the 
Palstave. Socketed chisels, gouges, hammers, knives, sock- 
eted spear-heads and swords were contemporaries of the 
socketed celt. 

There occurred a gradual transition from the employment 
of Bronze in the fabrication of cutting tools and weapons of 
offence, to the use of iron and steel for similar purposes; or, 
in other words, from a Bronze to an Iron age, prior to the 
Roman invasion of Britain. As the result of his best thought 
upon a question environed with no little obscurity, Dr. Evans 
locates the beginning of the Bronze period in Britain about 
1200 or 1400 B. C., and assigns to it a duration of some eight 
or ten centuries. This suggestion coincides with the general 
conclusion which has been reached with regard to the use of 
Bronze in the southern portion of Europe, although by some 
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the commencement of the Bronze age in Switzerland has been 
fixed at not less thau 3000 B. C. 

After reviewing various theories which have been advanced 
in regard to the origin of the manufacture of Bronze, and after 
alluding to the modifying influences, exerted by trade relations 
obtaining at an early period between nations widely separated, 
Dr. Evans expresses the opinion that Britain was one of the 
centres into which a knowledge of the use and fabrication of 
bronze objects was introduced at a comparatively remote date, 
and where a special development of the Bronze industry arose, 
extending over a lengthened period, and modified from time 
to time by foreign influences. 

The following is the picture which our author paints of the 
principal features of the external condition of the bronze-using 
population of the British Isles. 

Their dwellings were probably of a character near akin to 
those of the Swiss-Lake population, except that, for the most 
part, they were located on dry land and not on platforms over 
the water. In the fabrication of their clothing, skins, woolen 
cloth, and probably linen were employed. With the art of 
spinning and weaving they were acquainted. Of domesticated 
animals they possessed the dog, ox, sheep, goat, pig, and the 
horse. Among animals hunted by them were the red deer, 
the roe, the wild boar and the hare. For the chase and for 
warfare their arrows were tipped with flint. Some stone im- 
plements, such as scrapers, remained in use until the end of 
the period. For obtaining fire a nodule of pyrites and a flint- 
flake sufficed. The presence of Bronze sickles indicates the 
cultivation of at least some cereals. Pottery they had of 
various shapes, some apparently made expressly for sepulchral 
purposes. A knowledge of the potter’s-wheel they did not 
possess. Ornaments were worn in less profusion than in Switz- 
erland; but the torque for the neck, the bracelet, the ear-ring, 
the pin for the dress and for the hair were allin use. Brooches 
seem to have been unknown. Necklaces or gorgets formed 
of amber and jet, and bone beads were not uncommon, and 
ornaments of glass and ivory were acquired through foreign 
commerce. Gold was often used for personal decoration. 
Accomplished workers in, and carvers of, wood and horn, there 
were among them artificers, who inlaid wood and amber with 
minute gold pins almost or quite as skillfully as the French 
workman of the last century who wrought on tortoise-shell. 
In casting and hammering in Bronze they attained consum- 
mate skill. Their spear-heads and wrought-shields could not 
be surpassed at the present day. The general equipment of 
the warrior in the matter of swords, daggers, halberds, spears, 
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etc., was abundant and effective, while the workman suffered 
for no lack of tools such as hatchets, chisels, gouges, hammers, 
pincers, anvils, etc., etc. 

Such is a brief outline of the general scope of this admirable 
work which will be recognized and welcomed as a legitimate 
brother of the Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Or- 
naments of Great Britain. As a specimen of the printer’s 
art, and of the engraver’s skill, this book is all that could be 
desired. We thank the distinguished author for this noble 
labor, and salute him upon its happy completion. We con- 
gratulate the present generation upon this literary and scien- 
tific fruitage so mature and of such rare excellence. We 
felicitate ourselves upon this admirable contribution to our 
knowledge of a distinct and interesting stage in the course of 
human progress. 


AucGustTA, GEORGIA, May 11th, 1881. 
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THE PREHISTORIC ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICA; 
A CLUE TO THE EARLY STAGES OF HISTORIC 
ARCHITECTURE IN OTHER LANDS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


Read before the Wisconsin Academy of Science and Art, September, 1881. 


The prehistoric works of America present one peculiarity, 
which, so far as known, is not possessed by the works of any 
other continent, and that is, they exhibit architecture in its 
lowest stages, and at the same time give us a clue to the de- 
velopment of architecture throughout all its stages. The 
term “architecture” may, to be sure, when used in connection 
with these works, need to be modified to some degree; for, 
as it is generally used, it might be misunderstood when ap- 
plied to prehistoric works. The term is properly a modern 
one, and is generally used in connection with modern and his- 
toric structures. It is defined as the art or science of build- 
ing, but, in a more limited and appropriate sense, the art of 
constructing bridges, houses, and other buildings, for the pur- 
pose of civil life. It is divided into three classes—civil, mili- 
tary and naval. It is a question whether the word should be 
applied at all to prehistoric works. These works are not all 
of them buildings, nor can they be called forts in the modern 
acceptation of the term; and certainly the terms used for naval 
architecture had little place in prehistoric times. 
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As commonly used, the term is descriptive of finished struc- 
tures, but the prehistoric monuments of this country are not 
finished. If they ever existed in such a form that the differ- 
ent parts of them could be ascribed to some completed struc- 
ture, they are now discovered in a very different state. Many 
of them are without any trace of buildings. Many of the 
mound-builders’ works, for instance, are not and never were 
either buildings or parts of buildings. The Pueblos and 
Cliff Dwellings are some of them in the shape of completed 
structures, as are also the palaces of Mexico and Central 
America; but among these are ruins which probably were 
once buildings, but to which no architectural term can now 
be applied. They might probabiy be called architectural 
ruins, but not structures. - Nearly all the prehistoric works of 
America are found in a fragmentary state, and some of them 
are so rude as hardly to be called architectural. The various 
walls, heaps, and mounds of earth, and the various stone walls 
and heaps which are found throughout the continent, are 
hardly worthy of the name of structure even. Yet notwith- 
standing all this, we maintain that many of the prehistoric 
works of America were architectural, and must be treated as 
such. 

To illustrate: There are certain mound-builders’ works 
which were the foundations of buildings. This is the case 
with the pyramids which are found in the Gulf States, and 
probably with the temple platforms found in Ohio. The 
former were actually occupied at the time of the exploration of 
Ferdinand de Soto, and thus shown to have been the elevated 
platforms on which the rude palaces of the native caciques 
were erected. These we could reconstruct according to the 
descriptions of history. There are also foundations and ruined 
walls among the Pueblos and Cliff Dwellings which can be 
reconstructed in the same way, the surviving races having 
erected buildings similar to those occupied by their ancestors. 

Again, many of the prehistoric works of America can be 
shown to have been architectural, because if they cannot be 
reconstructed as buildings, nevertheless they were structures, 
or parts of structures, which were used for some civil or mili- 
tary purpose. .We have just referred to the earth-walls on 
which Mr. Morgan would reconstruct his communistic houses. 
These walls have all the characteristics of architectural struct- 
ures in themselves. They are as worthy of being called 
architectural as the walls of any modern fort. We do not 
need to reconstruct them to see that they were designed to 
surround inclosures. Whatever the purpose of these inclos- 
ures—whether used for defending the villages within, or for 
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keeping prisoners of war, or as places where the dances and 
games were conducted, or as corrals for game—they were evi- 
dently inclosures. We may say also of the rude circles which 
are found in New York State, and which are probably the re- 
mains of ancient stockades, that these are parts of architect- 
ural structures. A stockade is but a primitive fort, and though 
its architecture is rude, it is as much a structure as any mod- 
ern fort. The earth-walls or circles which are left may not 
be any part of a building as such, yet, if reconstructed with 
the stockade, we should call it an architectural work. 

Third, we maintain that many of the pre-historic works were 
architectural, because, though isolated, they together form a 
system of works which show traces of a certain style of con- 
struction. For instance, take many of the isolated emblem- 
atic mounds. We maintain that they are as surely archi- 
tectural as are many modern structures. In an article on the 
“Military Architecture of the Emblematic Mound-Builders,” 
we have taken the position that the signal stations or sentinel 
mounds were parts of a great system of defense corresponding 
to the modern use of the military earthworks. Whether the 
ordinary tumuli or burial heaps can come under this definition 
or not, isa question; yet we might erect a department of fune- 
real architecture, and make it plain that there is as much variety 
and definiteness among these isolated structures as among the 
more modern, and so we pronounce them architectural works. 
With these preliminary remarks, then, we proceed to the sub- 
ject, “ The Prehistoric Architecture of America is a Clue to 
the Early Stages of Historic Architecture in All Lands.” 

I. In this architecture we find the transition between the 
prehistoric and historic state. We have acknowledged that 
the prehistoric works of America are often very fragmentary 
and rude; yet we maintain that they are, on this account, all 
the more suggestive. 

1. These prehistoric works may be regarded as connecting 
links between the more primitive forms to which no terms of 
architecture can be applied, and the more complete and 
perfect works. 

The prehistoric works of Europe have this peculiarity, that 
the large majority of them are so extremely rude that we can 
apply to them no architectural term whatever. 

The gravel beds disclose relics of bone or shell and stone, 
which have some evidence of artistic skill; but we never find 
among them any such thing as a completed structure. The 
same is also true of the Kitchen middens and Cave dwellings. 
The rude stone monuments approach a stage where we may 
discover in them the remains of structures once complete, yet 
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they are generally so fragmentary and heterogeneous that we 
rarely callthem architectural works. They are more properly 
monuments. 

The dolmens and cromlechs of England may be called 
structures, but the menhirs and standing stones of Karnac 
and other parts of Europe, are not architectural. We may 
say, then, that the prehistoric works of America form a con- 
necting link between the prehistoric works of Europe and 
those of historic date. 

2. The prehistoric works of America begin where those of 
Europe leave off. The distinction between them seems to be 
that one is architectural, while the other is not. 

In Europe, as we have said, the highest class alone can be 
called architectural; in America, the lowest class of works are 
worthy of this name. History and architecture in Europe 
begin together, but in America architecture appears to have 
prevailed throughout the prehistoric age. All the stages 
which are presented by the prehistoric cultus embraced archi- 
tecture. Even if we divide the times into the different ages, 
such as the Stone, Copper, and Bronze, we shall find the 
works of architecture in each. The Palzolithic age, to be 
sure, where it is found, is destitute of this element. In this 
respect it is the same in Europe and in America. The Pale- 
olithic age never contains any architectural work. Society 
did not reach that height. The correlation is between the 
rude stone implements and gravel beds, shell-heaps, and 
caves. But after the Polished-stone age came in, the correla- 
tion is between Neolithic implements and Rude Stone Monu- 
ments, Lake Dwellings, ete. The dividing line between archi- 
tectural works and those which are not, is just here, between 
the Rude-stone and Polished-stone ages. The two continents 
are not so much unlike as we at first supposed, for the differ- 
ence really is that the Rude-stone prevailed more extensively 
in Europe, while the Polished-stone prevailed more in Amer- 
ica. We are not denying in this that there are traces of the 
Paleolithic age in America, but thus far these traces have 
been so few that we do not take them into account. It 
should be said, however, that the prehistoric works of Amer- 
ica are some of them much more advanced than those of Eu- 
rope. The existence of arches and columns and pillars, with 
base and capitol, among the works of the Toltecs in Mexico 
and Central America, shows this. There are structures, also, 
among the Cliff-dwellers, which are quite advanced in archi- 
tectural style and finish. Any one who will take the pains to 
examine engravings of the palace of Palenqué and Uxmal, 
will find the former fact illustrated; those that are familiar 











with the Government Reports, will 
find illustrations of the latter. We 
give herewith a cut, from Dr. Hay- 
den’s report, published in 1876, 
and the reader will notice how 
extremely llke a modern house 
some of these Cliff dwellings are. 
Though there are no columns, or 
pillars, or arches, to give elabo- 
rateness to the details, yet the 
symmetry of the walls, the exact 
lines and angles of the windows 
and doors, the definiteness and fin- 
ish apparent throughout the whole, 
impart an air of architectural beau- 
ty which is quite equal to many of 
the houses built at the present day. 
Even the interior arrangement is 
worthy of notice. A fire-place 
(see fig. 6), which is as well made 
and as complete as many in our 
frontier houses, shows that a high 
stage of art had been reached, It 
should not be supposed, however, 
.that this building, that looks so 
much like a modern dwelling, was 
a house built above the surface, 
and used as a residence fora single 
| family, for such buildings are not 
Ay known to have existed during the 
prehistoric age in America. This 
building is a Cliff dwelling, and 
we refer to it to show what stage 
of perfection the Cliff dwellers 
reached, and that many of these 
dwellings were connecting links 
between the prehistoric and his- 
toric structures of the two conti- 
nents. The Cave dwellers of Eu- 
rope never attained to the art of 
erecting such a building. 

The only prehistoric structure 
found in Europe which at all 
resembles it, is the Dolmen or 
Cromlech, and this was a grave 
and not a dwelling. There are 
no doors and windows in any Cromlech. 
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The communistic element prevailed among the Cliff-dwell- 
ers of America. This isolated building was more accidental 
than systematic, totally unlike the other Cliff dwellings.* 











We give below a cut to show that the Cliff dwellings were 
built on the communistic plan, and Ss 

that they were only a connecting link 

between the communistic houses such — 

as are found among the tribes farthers@Ggeas 

east, and the Pueblo dwellings farther 

west. : 

The tribal organization was the one which ruled in the erec- 
tion of houses in America. The prehistoric people here lived 
not in families as we do, but in clans or tribes. We cannot 
look at this house, which so much resembles a modern dwell- 
ing, and say that it was the residence of a single family, for 
we look at the different rooms of the other Cliff dwellings and 
know that they were occupied by many families. We agree 
with Mr. Morgan in his position that the communistic system 
was prevalent throughout the whole of prehistoric America. 
We take, then, these Cliff dwellings as an illustration. They 
show that the tribal organization and the communistic system 
probably existed among the Cave-dwellers of Europe. They 
show also that the earliest stages of architecture in Europe 
may have been designed to accommodate the gentes, rather 
than the single family; and we suggest that the opinions which 
have been expressed about the primitive houses, of even the 
Aryan races, may need to be modified. 

In the first place, many of these are capable of being 
reconstructed according to architectural laws. The work of 
reconstruction may indeed be difficult and unsatisfactory, for 
the ruins are very fragmentary, and the works, as they ap- 


*See article on The Military Architecture of the Emblematic Mound-Builders—American 
AnTiQuarian, Vol. III, No. 2. 
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pear, are very rude. Mr. Morgan maintained that the com- 
munistic system prevailed among the Mound Builders, that the 
mounds were the foundations of buildings, and that these 
buildings were communistic dwellings, This theory we be- 
lieve to be untenable. The mounds were not wide enough 
nor large enough for such purposes. They are too uneven in 
size and varied in form. The walls and circles which are re- 
ferred to by the author as probably foundations for commu- 
nistic houses, are too fragmentary and too crooked, and are 
not wide enough on top for sucha purpose. A continued 
line of buildings, on one of the circles of Ohio, would have to 
be erected in a different way from any known structure in the 
world. The square inclosures and octagons, which are some- 
times discovered in that State, we maintain could not have 
been the sites of such communistic dwellings. Some of the 
walls surrounding these inclosures are too short to admit of a 
continued line of buildngs, and others are too long. These 
walls, with buildings upon them, would form no defense. 
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They would form much betel Aatenien if the houses were in- 
side the inclosures, and the walls themselves were used as de- 
fenses, with gateways filling up the spaces between the frag- 
mentary parts. The complicated and elaborate earthworks 
give no clue to the architecture of the mound builders’ dwell- 
ings, so that it is impossible to reconstruct them. Yet we 
maintain that many of the mound-builders’ works were archi- 
tectural. 

II. We turn now to a new point. American architecture 
is presented to us in an undifferentiated state. Society was 
in that condition where there were no separate classes. The 
communistic element was so general that all classes lived in 
the same manner. The same structures were employed for 
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all modes of life. Hence, the domestic, the military and the 
religious structures of America were all connected in one. 
This is true, at any rate, of the lower stages of society in this 
country. The uncivilized races had no distinct classes, such 
as the military, the agricultural, and the servile. Of course, 
the differentiation would appear more in the civilized states 
than in the uncivilized, but if there was differentiation in the 
uncivilized states it was not enough to show itself. When we 
examine the architecture of the civilized races, such as ex- 
isted in Central America and Mexico, we find temples in the 
shape of Teocalli or pyramids; also, palaces, many of them 
built upon a grand scale, and with elaborate ornamentation; 
also, houses or dwelling places, the most of them built, how- 
ever, on the communistic plan; and we find places for games, 
and perhaps for military display and social gathering. But 
when we examine the Pueblos of New Mexico, all of these 
are combined in one, the Estufas, or sweat-houses, being asso- 
ciated with the residences, and the public squares and gardens 
being surrounded by the many-storied dwellings of the Pueblo. * 
We find, to be sure, among the Cliff-dwellings, buildings which 
were probably used for different purposes. For instance, the 
straight walls built in the niches of the cliffs were probably 
dwellings; the round towers erected on the summit of the 
cliff, on a level with the mesa, were probably signal stations 
or fortst (some have thought them to be designed for religious 
purposes), and the circles which are found associated with the 
square chambers, were probably Estufas. 

Thus, there was only the beginning of differentiation among 
these structures. When we examine the works of the Mound- 
Builders, we find differences also, showing that one kind of 
structure was used for religious purposes, and another for mil- 
itary. There are many truncated pyramids where were orig- 
inally erected the palaces of the Caciques. There are, among 
the Mound-Builders’ works, many fortifications, which showed 
that this people had reached some degree of skill as military 
engineers. But when we look at the stockades and rude 
earth-walls of the savage races, we discover nothing of this 
differentiation in architecture. 

We maintain, then, that the primordial germs of the differ- 
ent kinds of architecture are found in America. The germi- 
nal elements are, to be sure, so often found associated in the 
same structure that we find it difficult to tell for what purpose 
the work was erected. For instance, a fortification which was 
built upon the summit of the hill at Ft. Ancient, probably 
contained, within its inclosure, the residences of the people. 
There is no evidence, as we have said, that these dwellings 

*See Ruins at Aztec Spring, on Plate I. +See Figs. 1 and 2, on Piate II. 
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were built on the walls. The complicated works at Newark 
were used for such various purposes that we cannot tell 
whether they were military works, or sacred inclosures, or 
village sites, or places for catching wild game, or were used 
for dancing and racing, or all of these combined. The works 
found at Eufaula, Georgia, have, on the other hand, separate 
structures, such as the truncated pyramid and walled inclos- 
ure, and the conical mound, and, in the light of history we 
know that each one of these was used for a different purpose. 

Generally the development of architecture appears in differ- 
ent localities, so that it is only by the comparison of them 
that we can discover the different modes of life and different 
purposes in the works. The reason why we do not better 
understand the prehistoric works is because we fail to picture 
out society as it was. The people did not separate into dif- 
ferent classes, and put their military men into one place, their 
religious men into another. We cannot judge them from our 
modern standpoint. Society was in a gregarious state. The 
people might, at one place, dwell altogether in a fortification; 
they might, at another, be following the agricultural life; at 
another, the hunting habits would predominate. Hence, by 
traveling over large districts of country, we discover architec- 
tural works which were adapted for the different purposes, 
and thus find a native architecture in its differentiated state. 
By examining these works in the separate localities, then, we 
find the different kinds of architecture in its most primitive 
forms. 

III. The ancient architecture of America is presented to 
us in different stages of development, and so we have a clue 
to the early stages of historical architecture. The growth of 
architecture is one of the most interesting subjects, but the 
difficulty is that the traces of the different stages of progress 
have been obliterated. No one land furnishes a complete 
succession of works. The historic age commenced so late 
that architecture had reached a high state of advancement 
before history made any record. The connection between 
the historic and the prehistoric age is broken, so that a long 
gap intervenes between the two. An impenetrable obscurity 
hangs over the earlier stages, and we cannot trace the prog- 
ress from the historic up to the prehistoric. There is no con- 
tinuous line under any one people. One nation has borrowed 
from another, or built upon its ruins, and so the line of prog- 
ress has always been broken. Successive waves of population 
have swept over every land, destroying the traces of what ex- 
isted before. Assyria built upon the ruins of Babylonia; 
Greece borrowed from Troy, and there a new people built 
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upon the ruins of an old city. Rome borrowed trom Greece, 
and a new civilization was built upon the ruins of Rome. Dr. 
Schliemann digs into the foundations of Troy and finds suc- 
cessive layers of relics, but no continuous line of progress. A 
rude civilization follows the barbaric splendor of the ancient 
city. At Mycenz he discovers perhaps a progressive order, 
but there are great gaps between each stage. The cyclopean 
architecture and the ancient gate of Mycenz are followed by 
beautiful Greek statuary and the Temple at Olympia. We 
have not yet found the connecting links between the two. 
The researches of antiquarians may result in this, and this is 
one object for which they are laboring. 


But that there is a connected line of progress in the prehis- 
toric works of America, I think can be shown from many 
facts. Inthe first place, there is a marked gradation in the 
works existing in the different sections of this continent, which 
most plainly point to this conclusion. This gradation is per- 
ceptible in larger districts more than in limited ones. As one 
travels over the continent from east to west, and notices the 
works which are found in the different sections through which 
he passes, he sees a marvelous succession of works, divided 
by belts of longitude, each geographical section having a sys- 
tem peculiar to itself. They may be divided into three or 
four different classes, which vary according to geographical 
locality, and which are correlated to the physical peculiarities 
of each region. It would seem that the prehistoric works of 
this continent were separated from one another by the great 
mountain ranges, which divide the continent into longitudinal 
belts, and there is a remarkable correlation between these 
works and the geographical features of each section. It is 
observable, however, that the order of progress in the prehis- 
toric works is entirely opposite to that seen in the historic. 
The map of the prehistoric cultus should be shaded from west 
to east, but that of the historic from east to west. As the 
settlement of this country has gone on, men have come upon 
the prehistoric works, but have found these at higher stages 
with every step westward. First, the relics of the savage 
races; second, the mysterious works of the Mound-Builders; 
third, the marvelous architecture of the Cliff-dwellers and the 
Pueblos, to which we have referred; and fourth, the magnifi- 
cent ruins found in New Mexico and Central America. 


The architectural works of the two races contrast at each 
step: The hut of the miner has been placed under the shadow of 
the stone house of the Cliff-dweller; the cabin of the frontier 
settler has been erected near the earthworks of the Mound- 
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Builders; the brick and stone buildings, marble and iron 
fronts, have been placed where once existed the stockades 
and villages of the savage tribes, showing, by the contrast, a 
double line of history and a two-fold architectural develop- 
ment. In finish and elaborateness of details, in massiveness 
of proportions, and in magnificence and grandeur, the works of 
Central America may be said to surpass many of the architect- 
ural structures of modern days, and resemble the far-famed halls 
of the Alhambra and the splendor of the Moorish architecture. 
In the deep interior, scattered over the broad plateau and hid 
away among the cliffs of the far West, are found, also, works 
which are marvelous in their situation and strange in their 
style, but superior in their details. Inthe Mississippi Valley, 
the works of the Mound-Builders are comparatively rude in 
their architectural development, though mysterious in their 
history and their objects unknown. The reasons for this re- 
versed law of progress may not be apparent, but the fact re- 
mains. Was there a prehistoric migration from the Asiatic 
side? and did the lines follow down from the Behring Straits 
‘south and east, and so cover the continent? or did aboriginal 
life begin on this continent and carry its works across to Asia? 
or did this same life have its origin on this continent and de- 
velop according to its surroundings, man being the creature 
of his own environment? 

In answer to these questions, we have a few thoughts to 
express. First, in reference to the lines of migration. Judg- 
ing, at least, from the pre-historic works, we conclude that 
there were certain courses which the migrating races took, 
and that, as they became settled, they developed in success- 
ive stages; those which settled in the Western regions devel- 
oping first, and those which migrated farther East being the 
last, in time, to develop. This is on the supposition that the 
aborigines migrated from Asia, by Behring’s Straits and the 
Aleutian Islands, and by way of the northwest coast. This 
supposition does not preclude the idea that civilization may 
have reached the region about the Gulf of Mexico by way 
of Polynesia and the Pacific Ocean, direct from Southern 
Asia. It is observable, however, that the pre-historic works 
‘‘fan” out from Behring’s Straits, following natural lines of 
migration and communication, until the extremes are reached 
in the Isthmus on one side, and the Gulf of Mexico on the 
other. The most advanced works, as we have seen, are found 
at the Southwest, but the gradation goes on as the lines con- 
tinue south and east, the rudest being on the lines of east and 
west latitude. 

These lines of migration corresponding so much to the 
physical peculiarities of the continent, have been marked 
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alike by the linguistic divisions, and the architectural works of 
the aboriginal races. There is one point to be considered in 
this connection, that the architecture did not develop until 
the races reached a stopping place. Though the languages 
may sometimes be traced the whole length of the lines, yet 
the architectural works do not appear until they reach the end 
of the lines. At least the highest or best works are found 
where the people have reached a permanent dwelling place. 
The sedentary tribes along the Gulf of Mexico had better 
works than the wild tribes which were scattered along the 
Great Lakes. So, the inhabitants of Arizona and New 
Mexico reached a higher stage than those of Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington Territory. The Quiches, Chicimecs, 
Toltecs and Mayas of the Southwest, reached a higher cultus 
than the Aztecs, or any of the tribes farther North. We can- 
not trace their migrations by their architectural works, but 
can see the progress of these works in their habitat. 

Now for the analogy. It is evident that the historic races of 
Europe and Asia have migrated. Many trace the migrations 
by means of the language and race affinities. Architecture 
seems to be a poor criterion by which to judge the migrations. 
But, taking the supposition that we have just made, we shall 
find that the historic races have also erected their best struc- 
tures at the ends of their lines of migration. The best works 
of the Celtic races are found where they gained permanent 
residence, viz: France, Germany, and Great Britain. This 
is true, both of their historic and prehistoric structures, and 
so of the Pelasgians and Hellenes. The highest development 
of their art and architecture are at the ends of the lines 
of their migration. It has been the endeavor of antiquarians, 
for a long time, to trace these separate races to their original 
seats. It has been somewhat of a wonder that none of these 
races left works which should be like monuments along their 
track by which they could be traced; but the fact is that their 
development occurred after they reached their permanent 
abodes. One of the most important discoveries of very 
recent date, is that of certain works of art in Phrygia, which, 
it is supposed, will furnish connecting links between the early 
Greek art and that of the farther East; but, it is maintained 
that these are very different and much ruder than any of the 
tokens found in Greece. This analogy between the Western 
and Eastern continents is worthy of attention. 

Second, it is an admitted principle that the law of progress 
follows the line of least resistance. Whatever the direction 
the prehistoric races took, wherever the original settlement 
may have begun, it is probable that the real progress of art 
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and architecture, and other accompaniments of civilization 
would take place where the other surroundings were most 
favorable. A population which depended upon the ease with 
which a living could be secured, would naturally develop first 
where the earth was most lavish of his products, and where 
climate and soil would conspire to bring comfort, and at the 
same time excite activity. We know that the rich, warm 
soil and tropical vegetation of Ceutral America favored the 
growth of population. © Here, too, we find the highest devel- 
opment of art and architecture, and probably the first dawn 
of civilization. We know, too, that the people who by emi- 
gration, or by other circumstances, were brought into the 
great plateau of the far West, were favorably situated, and, 
we may suppose, entered into an early progress, and devel- 
oped rapidly into the arts of civilized, or semi-civilized, life. 
It is the testimony of W. H. Holmes, of the United States 
Geographical Survey, that, notwithstanding the barrenness of 
sustenance in this great desert region, along the streams, there 
are grass-covered meadows, and broad valleys of alluvial 
bottoms, affording, if properly utilized, a large area of arable 
land. ‘ 

IV. A fourth point to which we would call especial atten- 
tion, at this time, in the analogy which exists between these 
prehistoric works of America and the early stages of historic 
architecture, is the correlation which may be found between 
the structures and their environment. 

Mr. Grant Allen has written an article upon the ‘‘Growth 
of Sculpture,” which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, in 
which is brought out this thought: There are three elements 
in sculpture, as it appears in early historic times; first, the 
hereditary traits of the people; second, the special physical 
conditions which surrounded them; and, third, the material 
which was furnished. The illustration of these points, in con- 
nection with the growth of sculpture, is well put by the 
author. We maintain that the same facts are true of archi- 
tecture, and an excellent illustration of these may be found 
among the prehistoric works of this country. The hereditary 
traits, the physical surroundings, and the materials at hand, 
had a great influence over the prehistoric races. There is no 
doubt that the aboriginal races employed the material which 
was most convenient; yet the fact that the material used is 
also an index of the social status, proves that this was one of 
the most important elements which influenced the rise of 
society, and the growth of architecture. The different modes 
of life in prehistoric times involved different food, different 
habits, different styles of living, and different styles of build- 
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ing; but we have not been accustomed to think that each 
mode of life had its own building material. 

We would refer here to the analogies which exist between 
the architecture of the earliest nations known to history, and 
that of the American races. The Pyramids of Egypt and 
Assyria were located in the same lines of latitude with those 
of Central America. The luxuriant soil of Nicaragua com- 
pares favorably with the rich, sand plains of the Tigris, and 
the fertile valley of the Nile, the tropical vegetation and the 
rapid growth of all these regions, being favorable to the 
development of agriculture and the increase of population. 
The same kind of barbaric splendor existed in all three local- 
ities; the same kind of architecture appears in each; the 
primitive types are, as we said, the pyramid and the palace. 
Elevated platforms prevail in Central America, as well as 
in Nineveh. Striking analogies may be seen, also in the 
arrangement of the halls, and the external surroundings of the 
palaces. The temples in Central America resemble, in some 
respects, the temples in Egypt. But the question is, what 
styles of building preceded these. Have we any indication 
as to the architecture which prevailed before these times? 
We maintain that, in America, we have the answer to these 
questions. Not that we have the same kind of buildings, or 
that the same race dwelt here, but the types of the earliest 
stages of architecture are found here. In the first place, the 
pyramid, which is the primordial form of all historic struc- 
tures, is found in its most primitive shape in this country. The 
pyramidal earth-works, found in the Mississippi Valley, may 
not have been erected by the same people, which built the 
pyramids at Tehuantepec, or Coahuila, but they are a primi- 
tive form of the same structure. The Pueblos, of Arizona, 
may not have been built by the same people who erected the 
palaces of Uxmal and Palenqué, but they are primitive types 
of the same kind of buildings. The Chunky-yards and places 
for games, found in Georgia and the Gulf States, are different 
from the magnificent courts and splendidly-finished pleasure- 
grounds of the Southwest, yet they are types of the same 
kind, and were used for the same purpose, though very rude 
and primitive in their form. If, then, we would ascertain 
what buildings preceded the historic structures of the East 
—what kind of temples, and palaces, and tombs prevailed— 
before the times of history, we may compare these with the 
prehistoric works of America to find our answer. 

Again, we would call attention to the correlation of the 
architecture, to the material furnished by each locality. The 
stages of progress exhibited in the architecture of this con- 
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tinent, may be said to be owing, in part, at least, to the ease 
with which building material could be secured. The material 
used, also, would naturally have an influence upon the style 
of building. We thus judge from the experiences of men 
in modern times. Any one who has undertaken to build, 
knows that the material which he selects will have great 
influence upon his decision as to the styles in which he will 
build. If this is so, in modern days, when men have so 
much more power over the elements, to mould them accord- 
ing to their own wishes, he must suppose it to have been 
much more so in primitive times. We find an illustration of 
this in the relics of the primitive races. It is well known that 
the pre-historic relics are divided, according to the material, 
into the Rude-stone, Polished-stone, Bronze and Iron—each 
material being a representative of a different stage of cultus. 
There seemed to have been a correlation between the cultus 
of the people and the material which they used for their 
relics. The archzological relics become, on this account, 
indices of the social condition, or cultus, of the people. 
Polished-stone implements, for instance, indicate a higher 
stage of improvement than the Rude-stone; Bronze imple- 
ments indicate a higher degree than the stone. 

It has been found, also, that a correlation exists between 
the implements and the other articles—the pottery, cloth, or 
textile fabric, wood and shell ornaments—and other relics, 
always corresponding to these peculiarities of their imple- 
ments. There is this difference, however, between relics and 
architectural works—the material of the relics had less influ- 
ence on the cultus of the people than that used in their archi- 
tecture. 

The stages of progress may be, and probably are, exhibited 
in the material employed in their structures. Hence we come 
to look at materials used in building, as indices of the cultus. 
For instance, the structures that abound along the Atlantic 
coast are, as found at the present time, made up of shells, 
or rude earth-heaps, and if we were to reconstruct them, we 
should say that wood or bark was the orignal material used 
for building. The stockades for defense, the dwelling-houses 
for residence, and the Council-houses for the political gather- 
ings, were probably all made of wood or bark. 

We very seldom find stone among the ruins of these works 
in such shape as to show that it was used for building pur- 
poses. It is not probable that adobe was ever used in 
this locality, as building material. Again, the prehistoric 
works of the Mississippi Valley are generally found in their 
present state—made up of earth, with very few remains of 
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shell and few signs that stone was used in their construction. 
As to the material which was employed in their architectural 
structures we have no means of knowing this, though the 
supposition is that it was wood. Still we maintain that the 
characteristic material of this region was earth, rather than 
wood. The great earth-walls, the massive pyramids, and the 
many inclosures show that whatever the superstructnre was 
the most prominent works were those made of earth. The 
buildings seem to have been temporary, or at least to have 
been made of perishable material, but the walls and earth- 
works seem to have received much architectural finish. We 
may then regard earth as the index of the cultus that prevailed 
in this region. 

If, on the other hand, we go into the region where the Clff- 
dwellings and the Pueblos are, we find that the adobé, or sun- 
dried brick, and stone, were the materials used for building pur- 
poses. Weclass these two materials together, for it is the 
opinion of many that these materials were interchangeable, 
the same people using either, according to convenience. It 
is the remark of A. F. Bandelier, that there are evidences 
that a similar mode of life and organization of society existed 
among the Pueblos of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado; 
but that the ease with which Cliff-houses could be built 
induced the people to build that style of structure, rather 
than the adobe houses which prevail elsewhere. These mater- 
ials, then, we regard as indices of the cultus prevalent in this 
region. As to the fourth class of works, namely, those which 
are found in Mexico and Central America, we should say that 
the index material is the carved and sculptured stone. 

Thus we have glanced over the different localities and 
formed a correlation between the stages of progress and the 
material used. We associate the stockades of the Atlantic 
coast with savage races, and, judging from the kitchen mid- 
dens, or shell-heaps, and other indications, we conclude that 
the people of this coast, were hardly out of the hunter condi- 
tion. The same is true, also, of the inhabitants of the North- 
ern Pacific coast. We associate the earth-works with an agri- 
cultural people, and, finding them in the rich valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, associated with many agricultural 
implements, and other similar relic, we conclude that the 
people occupying this region were in agricultural states. 
We associate the Pueblos with village life, the very name 
being suggestive of the fact. Finding these on the high 
plateaus of Arizona, Colorado and New Mexico, and, judging 
from the mode of life, common among the surviving races, 
we conclude that this was the state which prevailed in pre- 
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historic times. The term city would, perhaps, properly express 
the mode of life in the other locality mentioned above, for pal- 
aces, temples, and all the adornments of art, and advance- 
ment of society, peculiar to city life, are found in this region. 

The fact, however, that there is such a correlation, between 
the building material and the modes of life, helps us to deter- 
mine something of the social status, both of the historic and 
prehistoric peoples. We know that the first, or oldest works 
known to history, viz: those found in the Valley of the Tigris, 
near its mouth, were those which belonged to the primitive, 
historic race—the first Chaldean empire. These works were 
built of sun-dried brick, though built in stages, as pyramidal 
or many-storied temples, and covered with the adornments of 
a barbaric art, yet they show a very primitive state of cultus. 
We know, too, that the palaces of Assyria, such as are found 
in the mound of Kouyunjik, or Nineveh, were built of stone, 
but elaborated and adorned with all the art of sculpture, and 
showing a more advanced stage of culture than the preced- 
ing empire. We know, too, that the polished granite, or 
syenite, which was placed in the Pyramid at Ghizeh, was 
indicative of a high state of power, if not of high culture, and 
that the wrought and sculptured stone, found in the later 
Egyptian temples, is also an index of the cultus which prevailed 
at that time. Taking these conclusions then, and going back 
from the historic times to the earlier stages, we shall find that 
the material used in architecture, is an indication of the grade 
of society existing at the time. The only difficulty here, is 
that other works followed, and we have the tokens of the 
decline of society, as well as its rise. It is, then, no evidence 
that there was not a prehistoric stage in Egypt, Assyria and | 
Chaldea, because we do not find the primitive works there; 
for the material evidently changed, and the most perishable 
was the most primitive. 

We conclude, then, that the prehistoric works of America 
are worthy of study, first, because they are connecting links 
between the prehistoric and historic stages; second, because 
they show where the first stage of differentiation began; third, 
because they present a long line of progress; and fourth, be- 
cause the correlation between them and their surroundings 
is so marked. In all these respects, they furnish to us clues 
to the early stages of historic architecture which are very 
suggestive. 
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THE “ WELCH BUTTERFLY ’—IS THE INSCRIPTION UPON 
IT OLD? 


(See Vol, IV., No. 1, of the AnTIQUARIAN.) 
To the Editor of the A merican Antiquarian: . 
To the archeologist the discovery of new and unique finds 


is a source of so much pleasure that he is not always careful 
to scrutinize with sufficient care the evidence of the authen- 
ticity of the find. Whenever a discovery has been made pub- 
lic, it becomes a thankless and an unpleasant task to question 
its authenticity. But these critical questionings should be 
always welcomed, for a relic which cannot sustain its authen- 
ticity in the face of adverse criticisms, is not entitled to ac- 
ceptance. One peculiar characteristic is common to many 
alleged remarkable finds when authenticity has been ques- 
tioned. They have been found in places where much atten- 
tion had been given to archzological explorations; where the 
public was generally interested in them; and have been found 
at a second or third exploration of a previously explored site; 
that is, under such circumstances as would make it compara- 
tively easy to impose upon the explorers. 

This was true of the Newark Holy-stones, undoubtedly spu- 
rious, and of the Davenport or Gass tablets, of the authentic- 
ity of which there are grave causes of doubt. The Rockford 
tablet was found by a visitor after the explorers had searched 
the cut of the mound in vain, the visitor discovering the won- 
drous tablet at the second stroke of the spade. 

The most remarkable of the Wilmington relics was found 
at a second examination of an explored site, after the atten- 
tion of the whole neighborhood was called to the matter of 
wondrous inscribed stones, and all the circumstances were 
such as to call for the very highest degree of caution on the 
part of the explorers to guard against imposition. While this 
is the case, the pamphlet published by Messrs. Welch & 
Richardson, which is substantially republished in a recent 
number of the ANTIQUARIAN, is entirely wanting in the spe- 
cial evidence of authenticity that the cautious critic would 
desire. Who found the “Welch Butterfly” in its bed is not 
disclosed. What care, if any, was taken to decide whether it 
was a recent plant or not? What scrutiny, if any, was given 
to determine whether the engraving upon it was recently 
made, is not disclosed. These matters deserved the utmost 
care at the time, and, if properly given, would greatly aid in 
deciding the authenticity or antiquity of the engraving. In- 
deed, the authors of the pamphlet, while omitting all mention 
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of the evidence especially needed, seem to feel that there is 
something about it which will lead to doubts as to its antiq- 
uity, which leads them to express their “chagrin did they (we) 
for a moment think that any doubt could be entertained as to 
the genuineness of the articles.” And there are peculiarities 
in the figures upon the “butterfly” which render it well-nigh 
impossible to conclude that they are old. The dress of the 
male figure bears no resemblance to the dress of any savage 
or barbaric people. It is of such a form as is only possible 
with a people who have carried the arts of weaving cloth, cut- 
ting and fitting garments, and of sewing, to a high degree of 
perfection. It indicates, also, that advance in civilization 
which has only been recently reached by the most enlightened 
people, when ornamentation in the dress of man is almost 
wholly laid aside, and is made completely subordinate to com- 
fort and facility of movement. The first two articles of sav- 
age dress are the breech-cloth and the head-dress—the first 
for protection and the second for ornament. Both are very 
long retained, and are found everywhere among savage and 
barbarous people. A modification of the first survives in the 
petti-coat of the women, and is occasionally seen in the short 
breeches of the men which a few years ago were generally 
worn. The dress of this figure on the “butterfly” is modeled 
after the most perfect modern dress of the most civilized races, 
when the object of dress is comfort, protection and facility of 
movement. A modern cap, a short coat buttoning up in 
front, with well-fitting sleeves, modern pantaloons, with shoes 
or moccasins upon the feet, with scarcely a trace of ornamen- 
tation anywhere, are the characteristics here seen. Can they 
possibly represent the dress of any prehistoric people? 

The articles carried in the hands of this figure also seem to 
me to represent some modern and mistaken theories as to the 
form and use of certain implements, rather than actual facts. 
The delicate, crescent-shaped, highly-polished and perforated 
objects made of metamorphic slate, are here placed at the end 
of a spear-handle and at the end of the handle of a stone 
battle-axe, of a size clearly indicative that it was not for orna- 
ment, but for use. Now, if any old mound-builder ever put 
one of these delicately-wrought stone crescents to such a use 
as that, he would never repeat the experiment. It would be 
the most inconvenient termination possible for the handle of 
his axe, and would be inevitably broken by the first blow 
given by the implement. The manner in which the spear- 
head and battle-axe are represented, as bound to their han- 
dles by cords or thongs, represents an zmpossible mode. The 
fastening cord, for instance, is represented as crossing the 
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handle of the axe at right angles with it, and on the face of 
the axe. Of course, it could not be put on in this manner. 
The cord, if used at all, must have crossed the handle and the 
axe obliquely, or else have been confined to the part of the 
handle above and below the axe. All these errors might be 
easily made by one depending upon imagination for the de- 
tails of his figure. They are scarcely possible for one who 
can make as spirited and life-like figure as this, and who was 
drawing implements with which he was familiar. Is not the 
conclusion a reasonable one that this figure at least is the 
work of a modern artist? 

NOTE—I do not undertake to decide that the Gass tablets 
are not genuine, but to suggest a doubt merely. I do not, 
in the least, question the good faith of their finder or of the 
members of the Davenport Society. My doubts are mainly 
caused by the modern appearance of many of the characters, 
and the wonderfully perfect condition of all parts of the in- 
scription, considering the soft and friable material upon which 
they were found. I have very strong suspicions that if the 
Davenport Society will make duplicates of these inscriptions 
on similar slate and bury them a few feet beneath the surface, 
that they will have become nearly illegible in a few years. 
The lower part of plate No. 1 is so significant that it would 
be a great satisfaction to be entirely assured of its genuine- 
ness. The upper part indicates an attempt to represent an 
entirely nondescript style of writing. Picture writing like 
that on Plate II. compels a resort to curved lines; but as soon 
as writing becomes alphabetic, the characters are almost 
wholly composed of straight lines and combinations of straight 
lines. The primitive modes of writing compel a resort to 
such characters. But we have, on this tablet, a multitude of 
figures formed of curved lines, which it would require good 
care to duplicate with such accuracy that one character would 
‘not be liable to be mistaken for another, and, aside from those 
included within the arcs, arranged without any order. If al- 
phabetical, the characters are of very unnatural and improb- 
able forms, while they give no indication of being symbolical 


or historical. M. C. READ. 
Hupson, On10. 


AN ANCIENT FORTIFICATION IN SONORA, MEXICO. 





COMMUNICATED BY F. W. PUTNAM, CURATOR PEABODY MUSEUM, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In the month of June, 1881, I visited the‘northern part of 
Sonora to inspect several mines, among them the historical 
placer deposits of Llanos and Cienega, and coming from 
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there, before reaching Arituava, I noticed what I first consid- 
ered a very remarkable formation of a mountain, rising de- 
tached in a wide plain covered with mesguites and other low, 
thorny trees so characterestic of Sonora. Through the field 
glasses I observed that this apparent formation was the labo- 
rious work of human hands, and consisted of great numbers 
of parapets or causeways built up against the steep sides of 
the hill. It is situated about three miles easterly of the real 
Arituava, and about thirty miles south of Altar. The sketch 
was taken from the stage road between Arituava and Altar, 
three miles from the former place. 

The hill is about half a mile long and, I judge, about eight 
hundred feet high, and is entirely encircled by these parapets, 
excepting in places occurring at both ends where the moun- 
tain is very steep. Several knolls in the neighborhood were 
also fortified by either parapets or earthwork. 

I was told of several tanks, built of good cement, in conve- 
nient nooks about the fortification, for the storage of water. 
Arrow heads and spear-points of flint are found on the hill, 
and Sejfior Francisco Serna informed me that he had picked 
up several stone hatchets and images cut in stone. One 
beautiful specimen of polished hatchet, probably made of 
serpentine, grooved, but not drilled, found at this place, he 
assures me, is now in the museum in Mexico. Mr. Serna, 
who is the owner of the rea/ Artiuava, informed me further, 
that the hill upon which he is now constructing a new house, 
the view of which is so commanding that it gives the house 
the appearance of a castle, when seen from a distance, is upon 
all sides encircled by terraces, constructed by cutting away a 
part and filling in the gentle slope, similar to the embank- 
ments of railroads which are constructed on the sides of hills. 

When I passed the place, I was exhausted from the hard- 
ships of the trip, which was made in the dry season in Sonora, 
at which time, in this part of Mexico, water becomes as ex- 
pensive as drugs, and worse to take, and feed for animals is 
hardly to be had, while the sun pours down upon the exhausted 
traveler without mercy. My time was also limited, or I should 
have stopped several days to investigate these very interesting 
remains. 

Mr. Serna stated to me that he has also seen ¢rincheras 
(as such forts are called in Mexico) north of Altar, which, I 
believe, are mentioned in Bancroft’s ‘‘ Native Races.” He 
gives the locality as fourteen leagues (thirty-six miles) north 
from Altar, in the neighborhood of Saric. These works are 
constructed of huge stones in triple rows, well jointed 
with cement; but, after close questioning, Mr. Serna thought 
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it might possibly be a natural formation, perhaps a dyke. 
However, as it encircles a hill, and several circles are situated 
one above the other, with openings opposite to one another, 
I am inclined to think they are artificial, as indicated by the 
exactness of the joint, for instance, and the presence of 
cement. 

Los ANGELES, July 27, 1881. PAUL SHUMACHER. 





RARE VARIETIES OF STONE IMPLEMENTS. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

It seems desirable to publish descriptions of all types of 
stone tool, especially of such as are uncommon, or unique, or 
peculiar to certain localities. Comparative study of pre- 
historic finds will be thus facilitated, and foundations laid for 
inferences in the future which cannot be, as yet, foreseen. I, 
therefore, give a brief notice of the last two specimens which 
have met my eye. 

I. A pestle or borer, or both combined. Its dimensions are, 
in length, eighteen and three-fourths inches. It is cylindrical, 
or a sharp cone. Circumference at the base, six and one- 
half inches, and only one-half inch less, at ten inches from 
the base. But at four inches from the apex, the circumfer- 
ence is no more than four and one-half inches. Thence it 
dwindles to a point not very blunt, and thus, it is the largest 
stone implement I have noticed. The material is greenstone 
—a mineral not found 7” situ—nearer than Lake Superior, or 
some three hundred miles, from Vernon County (Wis.), in 
which this magnificent specimen was plowed up. It was 
excellently polished, though there are now many flaws in the 
surface, where the stone has corroded. It proves either pre- 
historic commerce in tools, or nomadic habits in the uses of 
them. Its weight is almost four pounds. (3w. 15% oz.) 

On careful examination of the instrument of which I have 
been speaking, an able mineralogist calls it ‘‘ augite-syenite— 
that is, a mixture of augite, orthoclase, quartz, plagioclase, 
chlorite, biolite, menaccaricite, and apatite.” 

II. That variety of celt which most resembles a gouge. Its 
dimensions are: Length, eight and one-half inches; breadth 
and thickness each, where greatest, one and one-half inches. 
The cutting edge, which is one and one-half incites wide, is 
hollowed on one side by a broad, longitudinal groove running 
up three inches. The other side shows a convex bevel. The 
tool, at the other end, tapers to a three-cornered point. The 
material is green stone, well polished all over. Its weight 
is seventeen and one-half ounces. It was found in Jefferson 
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County, Wis., and turned up by the plow. When laid down 
on its hollow face this instrument, in swell, taper and general 
proportions, presents the appearance of a fish. 

The two articles now described—to the best of my knowl- 
edge—are unique. Accordingly, accounts of tools, similar in 
type, will be very welcome to the writer, whether addressed to 
him in Madison, Wis., or published in the pages of the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL. 

MapIson, WIs. J. D. BUTLER. 





THE LOCATION OF VINLAND. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: P . , 
I notice that although most historians locate Vinland, of 


the Northmen, on the coast of Rhode Island or Massachusetts, 
Pickering holds it to be Newfoundland. The following con- 
siderations may be of service in procuring a clue. Thorwald, 
in 1002, reached the wintering place in Vinland. The follow- 
ing season, on an island far westward, ‘‘ met with a wooden 
kornhjalms ” (corn shed?) as Pickering quotes. Now the 
Indians of New England stored their maize in pits: south of 
the Carolinas in granaries above ground. Unless the whole 
habits of the Indians were changed, this island, far to the 
westward, must have been far south. Again, at ‘‘ Nop,” sup- 
posed, by Prof. Rafn, to be in the vicinity of Taunton, Mass., 
“they found then upon the land self-sown fields of wheat, 
there, where the ground was low, but vines there where it 
rose somewhat.” Must not this wheat have been Zizania 
equatria, found so abundantly in the tide waters of the Hud- 
son and Delaware? (and, perhaps, of the Taunton river?) 


SouTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass. E. C. STURTEVANT, M. D. 


><, 


A STONE MASK FOUND IN OHIO. 





To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 


In regard to the find of the masked face—the photograph 
I sent you of it is full size—it is of dark sandstone. It was 
plowed up in the month of September, 1851, in Jackson 
Township, Coshocton County, Ohio. The facts of this find 
are well authenticated. It was made by Mr. Davis Lowary. 
After fully satisfying myself, it fell into my hands from Mr. 
Lowary, in April, 1876. The horns do not represent strength 
and position or honor—(they bear no resemblance to the 
horns represented on the head of Moses)—but bore the useful 
purpose of supplying holds for the necklace of pearl discs, by 
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which it was suspended round the neck and on the breast of 
the priest of the early and remote inhabitants of this country. 

This section of Ohio 
was densely populated 
with an agricultural peo- 
ple, who at some time car- 
ried on an extensive traf- 
fic in the quarrying of 
flint, its manufacture into 
implements of the chase 
and warfare, and the bar- 
ter or exchange of such 
articles with distant set- 
tlements of the same peo- 
ple, who had not the same 
materials for producing 
implements. They had 
their religious worship, for 
is it not traceable from 
east to west in the Tu- 
ranian race from the great 
mountain plain of Central Asia? Even in China, from the 
east, do we not find on their gods the same general masked 
faces? This entire section of Ohio is well marked by that 
industrious and singular race. Time nor the plow have lev- 
eled their earthworks. This section is but about twenty-five 
miles from the great and curious earthworks of Licking County. 

Picart, vol. 4, p. 301: Canon, God’ of Chinese has seven 
such faces on pearl, each suspended with such eeee round 
trinkets tied together—an ornamented chain—and have we 
not seen, in Central America, where the civilization of this 
old race reached its culmination, or having there first devel- 
oped its full proportions, these out tribes were as wanderers 
from the parent stock then in Central America? I incline to 
the view that this race first planted itself and its civilization 
in Central America, and its people in tribes scattered. ] 

This animal-human face is No. 571 on the Loan Book, 
and No. 31,384 (cast) in the museum of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C. The original is in my posession. 

Yours very truly, PETER NEFF. 

Gambier, Knox Co., Ohio, Dec. 22, 1881. 


A CRUCIAL COPPER. 








To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 
An implement of unalloyed copper has recently come into 
the prehistoric cabinet of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
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which is, in some respects, of more interest than any one of 
the two hundred specimens there. 

It is a socket spear-head (44% x 34 inches), the blade beveled 
like a bayonet, but flatter. Its socket was pierced with a 
hole for a rivet to pass through and fasten the spear-head to 
its shaft. In this particular it does not differ from a dozen 
other spear sockets. It also retains the rivet in its place, and 
it thus differs from all other known tools of copper except 
one, which is also in the Madison museum. But while, in 
that other implement, the rivet is copper, in the last found 
specimen it is of zron. 

The material was not at first suspected, and so was not de- 
tected till, on rubbing off dust and rust, the color at the head 
of the rivet was seen to contrast with the socket in which it 
was fixed. In order to test the metal decisively, I had the 
spear-head nicely balanced and then brought a magnet near 
the rivet. The rivet was attracted and equilibrium was de- 
stroyed. There seems no room for further doubt. 

This unique relic was picked up in the autumn of 1880, by 
Sanford Marsh, in Waukesha County, Wisconsin, in Township 
8, Range 18 East, and near North Lake. It was discovered 
on a hill that had never been cultivated, and the point was the 
only portion above the surface of the ground. 

This insignificant bit of iron imbedded in the copper, weighs 
but a few grains, yet may prove the weightiest argument that 
has yet appeared on a great archeological question. It has 
always been assumed that no iron was ever utilized by Amer- 
ican aborigines. It would seem to follow that the iron rivet 
proves the tool it helps to make, to be modern, or no more 
ancient than the coming of whites among the Indians. If we 
say that some pre-Indian and perished American race knew 
the use of iron, and fastened copper with it, how shall we ac- 
count for the preservation of the iron from being eaten up 
with rust, and that during many a century? Or shall we say 
that the spear socket at first fitted with a copper rivet-—when 
that had vanished, as so many now in the Wisconsin cabinet 
have vanished—was lost, and in after ages found again by 
Indian or white man, and fastened with iron, a material that 
was before unknown? The tool shows no mark of having 
been thus tampered with. It is worth much study. 

Manison, Wis. J. D. BUTLER. 





SOME RECENT ANTIQUARIAN “FINDS” FROM MEXICO. 


It is a great pleasure for the lovers of archeological sub- 
jects to meet with a periodical like the AMERICAN ANTIQUA- 
RIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL on the tables of our Eastern 
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libraries—that of the Long Island Historical Society, in the 
present instance. And it is also a great surprise to find any- 
thing so solid and valuable coming from the young me- 
tropolis of the Western lakes. 

In a late number of this journal, Prof. Gatschet, of Wash- 
ington, offers some facts and suggestions on one subject, 
which I have “made a note of,“ and “improved“ to my own 
benefit. In quoting the word masks, from the Creek Diction- 
ary of Bishop Baraga and others, he was probably unaware 
of its curious affinities. Its meaning is “marsh” or “watery 
place,” and the word itself is one of the most illustrious in the 
nomenclature of America. Nobody would suppose it to be an- 
other shape of the name Mexico, given very naturally to the 
great lacustrine and swampy fortress of the Toltecs and Az- 
tecs.. The Spaniards found that the native meaning of the 
term was “on the water.” The name was used in many 
places. Among the Crees (or Creeks) of Canada, meskeh 
signified a “marshy place.” It is also found in the British 
Isles, holding the Irish and Tuscarora word for water, isca or 
esk, and it is pronounced in Lough Mask, a lake made rather 
notable, latterly, by the perplexities of Capt. Boycott. 

This, however, is not all that may be said for our American 
mask or masg. It will be remembered that its most distin- 


guished site was also called Anahuec. This name also belongs 
to Ireland, where it is written annoc (a “lake” or swamp); and 
it was also found among the Iroquois and other tribes, who 
pronounced it aonoc, to signify the same thing. Anahuac 
touches the Keltic antiquities in twenty other points or pho- 
netics, all presenting the Irish and Tuscarora word awun or 


” 


avon, signifying “water. 

These curious antiquarian facts concerning Mexico may 
possibly interest M. Desire Charnay, who is just now un- 
earthing so many relics of old civilization on the same ground. 
He may also be struck by the other little fact that the ancient 
“Crom-lech-altar” of Cornwall, named ¢ec/a, and derived from 
Phoenicia, and the old Rome of the obelisks, is phonetically rep- 
resented by the ¢eocalli of the Cordilleras. Molina’s Aztec 
vocabulary—recently republished, I perceive—suggests a 
hundred such correspondences—things that are full of sugges- 
tions and carry our fancies back to “the night of time that 
parted worlds,” when the venturous pilots of Gadir, or Cor- 
ufia, or Galway, or the Clyde, were swept across by the 
“trades” or other wilder winds of the Bahr addalom, bringing 
their parts of speech along with them. In truth, that “Atlan- 
tis,” so long known to history, hides as many secrets in 
our own days as it did in the time of Plato and the priests 
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of Sais. These secrets are wrapped up in the nomenclatures 
of our great Eastern seaboards, from Labrador to the “Strait 
of the Dragon”—as the passage was named before Megal- 
haens sailed through it; and our antiquarians must address 
themselves to the work of finding them out. Such “finds” 
may be as valuable as anything dug up from the ruins of 
Nineveh, Olympia, Hissarlik, Cyprus or Mexico. W. D. 
Rooms of Long Island Hist. Society, Brooklyn, Feb. 22. 


2 


MASKS AND ORNAMENTS AMONG THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 





To the Editor of the American Antquarian: 5 
With reference to pottery, it may be stated that perfect 


vessels are exceedingly rare in Southwestern Ohio. Indeed, 
in all my mound explorations I have failed, except in one in- 
stance, to discover even a fragment, and that exception was a 
very small “potsherd,” but of fine quality. I have numerous 
specimens from Indian graveyards, but no entire vessel from 
that source. The few rude masks in my collection, from Mis- 
souri, are worthless in establishing ethnic relations, and the 
same remark will apply with equal force to those of stone. 
Indeed, I attach very little importance to any of these images, 
whether of stone or clay, and regard them not as reliable rep- 
resentatives of national peculiarities, but as rude and, in most 
instances, abortive efforts to represent the human face and 
form. Asa partial confirmation of my position, I refer you 
to Figs. 1 and 2, the former of limestone, found on the sur- 
face one mile west of Centerville (this county); the latter of 
clay, from a mound in Mexico. You will observe that the 
features of Fig. 1 are out of all proportion, while a vertical 
view presents a triangular appearance. The disproportion 
would have been more apparent if the ears had been placed 
in their proper position. The front view of both specimens 
is tolerably true to nature. But I did not succeed to my sat- 
isfaction in delineating the profiles.* A flat posterior is char- 
acteristic of both specimens. 

You refer to t“symbols woven into relics!” Should I infer 
from this that cloth has been discovered, giving evidence of 
taste and skill thus refined, or do I misapprehend you? A 
tassel and obscure evidence of a fringe, connected with my 
mound cloth, presents “the highest style of the art,” so far as 
I am advised. I have a clay pipe from Missouri, embellished 
‘with a human face in front, while each side presents a credit- 
able attempt at the delineation of a flower. This simple fact 
may not be claimed as evidence of floriculture, but it un- 





*The drawings were sent to the editor, but are not presented with the article. 
+The reference is to symbols woven into cloth from the graves in Peru, and painted on the 
pottery of the Pueblos.—Ep. 
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questionably points to an unlooked-for refinement in taste. 
It is conceded that those ancient potters occasionally indulged 
in the burlesque, and even obscene, but it is refreshing to 
know that there were among them at least some redeeming 
traits. I have a drawing which I made from a borrowed stone 
pipe. On the side of this object a nondescript animal is 
carved in relief. The head represents the quadrumana, while 
the body is more nearly allied to the alligator, particularly the 
tail. Inthe line of inscriptions, I have nothing of importance; 
a few objects, bearing notches,—-probably marks of numera- 
tion,t—and part of a perforated stone, covered with numer- 
ous curved lines which cross each other at nearly right angles, 
producing minute squares, some of which have delicate dots 
or points. These strie concentrate in the perforation. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ALEXANDERSVILLE, O., March 25, 1882. S.-H. BINKLEY. 





LINGUISTIC NOTES. 


EDITED BY ALB. S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YAHGAN.—This unknown tongue, spoken at the southern 
extremity of America, has been made accessible to students 
by a translation of St. Luke, issued under the following title: 
“ Gospl Luc Ecamanici. The Gospel of S. Luke, translated 
into the Yahgan language, London: printed for the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, Queen Victoria street, 1881.” 
12°., 120 pages. The name of the author is not stated, but 
his work leaves the impression of being done carefully and 
conscientiously. As a true linguist he has endeavored to render 
every distinct sound of the language by a separate sign, and 
has not even forgotten to mark the ‘‘ arrested sound,” so 
common in American languages. If we count the accented 
vowels and the vowels marked long (f) as separate sounds, we 
find that the author has used forty-two distinct characters, 
eighteen of which differ from those of the Roman alphabet. 
As a rule, the words are not accented. Ourf and z do not 
occur in this language, but of trills there are two kinds of r 
alongside of 1. The large majority of syllables end in vowels, 
and gemination of consonants seldom occurs; ch. xv.,7. We 
regret that the signs used for peculiar sounds of this language 
are not explained in an appendix. This remark applies as 





+Assuming that their records were a series of notches, yet we c'aim for them the ability of dis- 
criminating between five and ten, and the use of terms to me the distinction; for,without this 
knowledge, their notches would be practically useless.—Zthnology. 
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well, to the Bible translations of many other missionaries, 
who provide too little for enlightenment to be drawn from 
their work by the men of science. In translations of the 
New Testament we seldom find a statement to show, whether 
they were made from an English version or from the Greek 
original, and if the latter, which one of the modern critical 
editions has been used. Indications of this character would 
save many perplexities to the earnest student of linguistics. 

KECHUA.—The gospel of St. John has lately been trans- 
lated into the Kechua language spoken in various portions of 
the interior and the West of Peru, under the following title: 
“Apunchis Yesus-Kiristup Santu Yoancama ehuangeliun, Qui- 
chua cayri Yncasiminpi quillkcasca. Buenos Ayres: publicado 
por la “Sociedad Biblica, Britanica y Estrangera.” 8°. 1880., 
85 pages. The name of the translator, Rev. J. H. Gybbon- 
Spilsbury, is given on the back of the title page (contents of 
the title also added in Spanish). The above title shows clearly, 
that the author has not availed himself of the new Kechua 
orthography proposed by a Peruvian, Mr. Pacheco-Zegarra, but 
follows the old Spanish system of transcribing the language, 
which is more popular in Peri. In rendering the term God, 
he uses the old pagan name of Pacha-camac: ‘‘ World-Ant- 
mator,” as others did before him, and for £ing the term Inca, 
cf. chap. xix., 19. 

KICHE DEITIES.—Nothing can advance more thoroughly 
the study of mythology than a correct interpretation of the 
deity names. Not all the deities, but a large number of them, 
have originated from deity names and epithets, which had be- 
come archaic and were therefore no longer understood by the 
people. For the mythology of the Kiche, or Quiche Indians, 
of Guatemala, Dr. Dan. G. Brinton, has recently commenced 
investigations, and, on November 4, 1881, read an article on 
the “ Names of the Gods in the Kiche Myths, Central Amer- 
ica,” before the American Philosophical Society in Philadel- 
phia. (Proceedings, 1881, 8°., 37 pages.) The library of the 
late lamented explorer, Dr. C. H. Berendt, and several manu- 
script works difficult of access proved to be most important 
helps to his inquiries on the deity names occurring in the Popol 
Vuh, and in other writings treating of Kiche folklore. Brin- 
ton treats at first of the several names given to the creator of 
the world, mentioned in the exordium and on page 20 of the 
Popol Vuh; then of Hurakan (prototype of the word Aurri- 
cane; in German: Oran) and of the other storm-gods; of the’ 
hero-god, Xbalanque, and the underworld, Xibalba (explained 
by: “the place where the dead disappear”), and others. 
Follows a discussion of the relationship of some of the divin- 
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ities in the Popol Vuh to those of Aztec mythology, with 
the result that, a few infiltrations from Aztec excepted, 
the Maya theogonies are entirely free from any Nahuatl, or 
other foreign admixture or influence. 

AKAL’MAN.—In the autumn of 1881, Mr. Alphonse Pinart 
explored several portions of the Sierra de Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
and visited what remains of the ancient Tepehua tribe in 
these regions. He met there a populous tribe of several 
thousands of aborigines who called themselves Aka/’man and 
inhabit the town Huehuetla (Azt. ‘‘ Ancient Place”), in Hi- 
dalgo. They are also scattered in smaller numbers through 
the Tuxpan district of the State of Vera Cruz, in the villages 
of Tlachichilco and Zontecomatlan. This population presents 
an aspect entirely new to ethnologists, and it is difficult to 
form an idea of it without seeing them. Their language seems 
to differ from all the linguistic families around them, as evinced 
by the vocabulary and texts obtained by the explorer. Their 
system of numeration is vigesimal and runs as follows: 

I tam, 7 taxun, 
2 thoi, 8 tsaxen, 
‘3 thut, 9 naxatze, 

4 thaate, 10 kau, 

5 kis, 11 kautam, 

6 tchashan, 12 kauthoi, 
20 pusham. 

From twenty they go on as follows: 30, pushamkau; 40, 
thoipusham. Although the vigesimal, or ikosadic system of 
counting is frequent in the Mexican States and Southeast of 
them, the language of the Akal’man (a name resembling that 
of the historical Akolmeks) is peculiar, and ought to be thor- 
oughly investigated. 

MALBANCHIA.—A few facts additional to this name of the 
Mississippi (mentioned in American Antiquarian, IV., page 
76), are as follows: The Cha’hta Indians living around New 
Orleans call by the above name the Mississippi River, as 
well as that city, and, for the former, they also say, Gkua héna, 
abbr. kuad-hena: water-road. The passage in C. Byington’s 
Grammar, pg. 47, runs as follows: “Bvlbancha is compounded 
of bvlbaha a*sha, where there is bvibaha*, unintelligible talk- 
ing in different languages, as in Babel of old.” The Creek 
Indians call the river: Uyukufki or “Muddy Water,” con- 
tracted from u-iwa water, and yukufki, muddy; and even now 
the river is popularly called by Americans, the “ Big Muddy.” 
The Shetimasha Indians, on Bayou Téche, La., call it Tchat 
atinsh, the “ Great River.” The Comanches call it Issa hinub’h 





* The (v) of this missionary alphabet corresponds here to @ short. 
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(hunub’h river), the Caddo Indians Bahat-sassin, “mother of 
rivers” (bahat river); the Odshibwé, Missi sibi; the Sauks, 
Ma'shé sibe, “the large river;” the Potéwatmi, kitché sibé, 
“large river;” the Shawanos, Missi sipi wiki, “the largest 
river of all;” the Hurons or Wandots, Yanda wishu, “/argest 
river; the Pani Indians, Kitskatitkuts, “Great Black River,” 
from kits, river, tikati, black. 

TAENSA.—A language entirely new to science has recently 
been presented to scientists by the publishing house of Maison- 
neuve & Co.,in Paris. The language in question was spoken 
in two dialects on both sides of the Mississippi River, between 
Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss., by the Taénsa tribes, which 
figure extensively in the history of the discoveries of the French 
explorers and colonists during the 18th century. The manu- 
script of the “ Grammaire et Vocabulaire dela Langue Taénsa” 
was prepared for the press by Messrs. J. Parisot and Lucien 
Adam ina very creditable manner. The language forms a 
stock for itself, and is remarkable for its extensive power of 
compounding words by prefixation, and by a variety of rever- 
ential pronouns and other forms. Eleven national songs, with 
French translations and annotations, are incorporated into 
the volume, and greatly increase the value of the book, which 
would, even without these, form one of the most valuable 
additions to Indian linguistics publisned during the last five 
years. The number of terms embraced in the vocabulary 
amounts to 900 at least. 

KATABA.—A few river names occurring in South Carolina 
owe their origin to the Kataba language, which is still spoken 
by the few Kataba Indians surviving in York County, on 
Kataba River. This river forms one of the tributaries of 
Santee River, and its name is derived from Kat. sa*ti, s6"ti, Zo 
run (said of water.) Ahau Creek, a western affluent of it, 
may be rendered by Goose Creek, for 4ha means wi/d goose. 
Wateree Creek, another affluent of Kataba River, is derived 
from Kat. watera", to float in the water. Kataba River is 
called isua, “the river,” and from this term was formed Esaws, 
the tribal name by which Lawson designates the Kataba Indi- 
ans. The Cherokees call a Kataba Indian, Atagua, in the 
plural Anitagua; Nitaguawe weyil"-i, the Kataba River; Ni- 
dagua uniwanésté, the Kataba language. In the 17th and 
18th centuries the Kataba tribes were called Usherees, or 
Ushery, from Kat. isua-héré, “this river,” or “the river here.” 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 
EDITORIAL. 


THE LOST JEANNETTE. 


We give as a frontispiece a cut representing the U. S. 
steamer Corwin in the ice. This picture will at once suggest 
many thoughts concerning the lost Jeannette. Our readers 
have probably received, before this, all the facts concerning 
this unfortunate expedition. It is a question, however, 
whether the advancement of science requires any such sacri- 
fice as has been made. 

There are, to be sure, problems which we desire to solve, 
and it has been the hope that these expeditions would assist 
in their solution. The problem as to the introduction of life, 
both vegetable and animal, into the different continents; that 
concerning the changes of climate on the globe; also, certain 
points in the glacial theory, and, possibly, the solution of the 
great astronomical problem concerning the change in the 
direction of the poles, and the obliquity of the earth’s orbit— 
all have waited upon these expeditions, but have waited in 
vain. We acknowledge that much material has been gained, 
and the data for all the sciences have been increased very 
essentially, and so we may say that these expeditions have 
not been entirely fruitless. But it would seem that, both for 
the purpose of science and for commerce, our capitalists Were 
putting their money in the wrong direction. The enquiry is, 
whether, for these very problems, and especially for those 
which connect themselves with man and his environment, and 
the origin and growth of society, and the rise of religion, 
there are not much better fields than these barren regions of 
the north. We refer now to those regions which furnish so 
much in the line of archeology, but which cannot be explored 
for want of the funds. The Archzological Institute of 
America, for instance, has sent out appeals for sufficient 
money to continue explorations in Asia, Greece, and in 
Mexico. There are also many other regions, close at home, 
which ought to be explored at once. The Mounds, for 
instance, in the Mississippi Valley are rapidly perishing, but 
there are no funds to plot and survey them. It is remarkable 
that, in the City of New York, the very city from which so 
many expeditions to the North Pole have started, there is no 
society devoted to archeology ; and such scientific societies 
as have been established, are crippled for want of means to 
carry out the objects set before them. Why cannot the men 
who have the money be induced to bestow that money where it 
will prove most useful, where investigation will be attended with 
less sacrifice and suffering, and yet accomplish more results. 
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THE IMAGINATIVE ELEMENT IN ARCHAZOLOGY. 


We are happy to give to our readers with this number, a 
cut, representing ancient Ephesus restored. We refer to it 
here to show how much imagination has to do with archzol- 
ogy. The restoration of the Temple of Solomon, Ferguson’s 
restoration of the palaces of Assyria, and this restoration of 
the city of Ephesus, may be classed together. 

There never has been an attempt of the kind which has 
proven satisfactory. The best that can be said is that some 
of them are happy guesses. There are, to be sure, certain 
principles of architecture which may be represented in such 
a picture, and our eye may become accustomed to the differ- 
ent structures in which they are embodied. The Tyrian, or 
late Phoenician style may be represented by the First Temple, 
the Assyrian or Chaldean by the temple at Kouyunjik, and the 
early Greek or Doric by the Temple at Ephesus, but the res- 
toration of these cities is a very venturesome undertaking. 
It certainly requires more acquaintance with archeology than 
we have yet reached, to reconstruct the city of Ephesus. 
That the circuses or amphitheatres, the courts or forums, the 
palaces, public buildings and other edifices, not to speak of 
the artificial harbor, so resembling a modern slip, or the foun- 
tains and statuary were in ancient Ephesus, what they are 
here represented to be, no one will probably maintain. So 
the imaginary pictures of ancient society, whether of Egypt 
or Greece, given by fiction, must be accepted with some de- 
gree of carefulness. There are many qualifying points, and 
it requires a profound acquaintance with ancient society to 
make these descriptions true to life. The great demand is 
now to eliminate the effects of imagination from the real 
results of discovery. 

Archeology can be made very popular by throwing a halo 
over the past, but there is as much danger of going astray 
now as in former years, when we knew less. The hints are 
more suggestive, but the story is none the less fictitious. It 
is our object in this journal to give the details of discovery, 
and not the fanciful pictures of imaginative writers, yet we 
acknowledge that it is one of the most difficult things to elim- 
inate the real from the imaginary. 

This is true, especially, in reference to American archeology. 
Writers crowd upon us with theories in reference to ancient 
society, ancient writing, and many other topics, and the result 
is that a vast amount of crudeness must appear. We do 
not reject these papers, but suggest to our readers that dis- 
crimination must be exercised in the reading. We do not 
consider ourselves responsible for any opinion which may be 
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expressed by our contributors on the various points of arche- 
ology, whether it be in connection with inscriptions or relics, 
or ethnic affinities, or achitectural reconstructions, nor do we 
ask our readers to accept our own opinions without many 
qualifications, but we refer here to the imaginative element in 
archeology as one of the things to be guarded against, or, at 
least, closely watched. 


<> 


FRAUDS. 


We have received several letters in reference to the “Welch 
Butterfly,” one of which we publish. We are informed by a 
gentleman who has examined these tablets through a micro- 
scope, that the lines and cuttings are very fresh-looking. The 
descriptions of these tablets when first given, raised doubts in 
our mind as to their genuineness. We have long known that 
there were parties in Ohio who were engaged in manufactur- 
ing relics and planting them, but we have preferred to put 
every find upon its own merits, and to leave our readers to 
decide, without saying anything of this. The opinion was 
expressed to us, two or three years ago, that the Mormons 
had planted tablets in various parts of the West, and we have 
been waiting for developments, so as to identify some partic- 
ular relic as Mormon work. Thus far, we have found nothing 
decisive. The tablets discovered show some acquaintance with 
archeology, and what is remarkable, they seem to keep pace 
with the progress of discovery, the symbols or characters dis- 
covered at one time giving rise to those fabricated later, and 
so strangely rising to a climacteric evidence. This itself, to 
our mind, is a token of fraud. The evidence of archeology 
should be accumulative, but not climacteric. The combina- 
tion of two or three symbols, which were already new, in a 
still newer find, gives too rapid progress, and proves too much. 
We fear that the owners of this relic have been deceived. 





—_ 


MR. CUSHING AND THE ZUNIS. 


One of the most interesting things which has occurred in 
late years, is the performance of the pagan rites of the Zunis, 
in the midst of the Christian civilization of Boston and vicin- 
ity. The planting of a few feathers, and the performance of 
certain ablutions, and the muttering of a few prayers, may 
not have proven very impressive, for they probably seemed 
to be the mere arbitrary fancies of certain savage or barbar- 
ous chiefs, but the significance of each act, and the amount 
of natural and organic growth in religion which was manifest 
by these rites, makes the event instructive. 
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Mr. Cushing has taken the best course to become acquainted 
with the traditions, rites and ceremonies of the aborigines. 
He was initiated into the tribe of Zunis. He feigned to 
have accepted their faith, at any rate, did not antagonize it, 
and has acquired information that will prove very valuable. 
It is singular that missionaries, both Protestant and Papist, 
have so long remained ignorant of some of the plainest and 
most fundamental peculiarities of native society and aborig- 
inal religion, but their zeal to overthrow paganism has pre- 
vented them from learning its essential features. It is well 
that the government and individuals are doing so much at the 
present time to disclose the organic nature of primitive society, 
while it continues, for it will be but a few years before the 
invenrions of men and the advancement of civilization will 
supplant all this. We would be glad, however, if missionaries 
and others would make a study of these peculiarities of the 
natives, their tribal organizations, their aboriginal traditions, 
their religious symbols and rites, and everything that is purely 
native. We have urged this, in private, upon all our corres- 
pondents, and now urge it in a public way. 

Mr. Cushing has given a very suggestive exposition of the 
religion of the Zunis, in a recent address before the National 
Academy of Sciences, in Washington. Our readers will find 
it in the last number of the Popular Science Monthly, June, 
1882. It is a valuable paper. If requested, we will republish 
this in our next number, although it is seldom we print any- 
thing but original contributions. 





RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 


CROMAGNON SKULLS FOUND IN BAVARIA.—The caves of Wildscheuer and 
Wildhaus have been known since 1820. Bones of reindeer, bear, and other ani- 
mals, have been found with human skeletons. A new find of seven skeletons, a 
few pieces of reindeer horn, and bones of bears, was made late in December, 1881. 
Prof. Schaffhausen has examined the skulls, and pronounces them Cromagnon, 
or, at least, similar to those described as such by Prof. Broca, which are sup- 
posed to belong to the period of the reindeer. A description of this ‘‘find” is 
found in the April No. of the ‘‘Correspondenz-Blatt.” 


‘*In an anthropological paper, M. Sabatier endeavors to prove, by the differ- 
ent names used by the ancients to designate the peoples of Africa, that there 
existed a close analogy between Sanskrit, Greek and the Berber dialect. The 
names of the leading African tribes, he derives either from the occupation they 
mainly pursued, or from the physical nature of the particular region they inhab- 
ited.” 

A PAPER ON RECENT RESEARCHES IN PHRYGIA was read at a recent meet- 
ing of the Royal Asiatic Society, in London, from W. M. Ramsey. The purpose: 
of the paper was to show the relation of the religion of Asia Minor to that of 
Greeee. It was shown that in carrying to the then barbarous West, the art and 
religion of the enlightened East, the land-road that led across Asia Minor and 
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Phrygia was more used than the route traversed by Pheenicians. One stage of 
their progress westward is seen in these sgulptures of Phrygia. The Baachic relig- 
ion came from Thrace to Greece, from “Phrygia to Thrace. The hieroglyphical 
characters found in Phrygia are supposed to be Hittite. 


THE PYRAMID OF MzgIDOUM.—M. Maspero is following up the exploration 
of unopened pyramids. He has found entrance near the summit of the pyramid of 
Meidoum, which is one of the oldest of the many-storied pyramids, and is situated 
about a day’s journey from Cairo. He found a passage which led into the central 
part of the pyramid, and explored it about forty yards. The lower part was filled 
with dédris, but on the side he discovered the names of two travellers who visited 
the interior during the XXth dynasty, or 1,200 B. C. 

EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM AT ROME are going on. It is ~~ that 
the Forum will be thrown open through its entire length, from the base of the 
Capitoline to the Arch of Titus. 

THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION SocIETY.—Lieut. Conder has returned from 
his first survey of Eastern Palestine. A prodigious number of Cromlechs, some 
interesting Menhirs, and ancient stone circles, were found. These seem to have 
been grouped about certain centres, which represent the old sacred places of the 
primitive inhabitants. Special surveys of Heshbon, Amman Emir, and the Castle 
of Hircanus were made. 

‘* THE BEDSTEAD OF KING OG” has been discovered. Lieut. Conder, of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, suggests that one of the Cromlechs, which are quite 
numerous in Eastern Palestine, may have been the so-called ‘‘ bedstead” of King Og. 
It is maintained by some that the word, translated bedstead, should be throne, and 
as these Cromlechs were probably the seats of tribal dominion, it is easy to see 
how the throne or bedstead could be preserved. 

ANOTHER Rock-CuT PASSAGE has been found near the Pool of Siloam. 

A DIscoveRyY OF A GRAND HALL, NEAR THE PANTHEON, AT ROME.— 
A grand hall, exceeding in length the full interior of the Pantheon, and supposed 
to be the vestibule of the Pantheon itself, or, rather, a connecting hall between 
the Pantheon and the Baths of Agrippa, has been recently explored. This hall 
measures 140 ft. in length, 50 ft. in width, adorned with eight splendid fluted col- 
umns of Phrygian and Numidian marble. Within this hall isa niche, where is a 
pedestal 12 ft. wide by 11 ft., large enough for a colossal group of sculpture. It 
is supposed that within this hall stood the celebrated bronze ‘“‘Athlete” statue, 
which Agrippa brought from Greece, and placed in the portico of his warm baths. 


ANCIENT BEADS IN AFRICA.—The Aggry and Po-po beads are much prized 
by the natives of Africa, but they defy all imitation. They are supposed to be 
ancient Egyptian, though they are not found with the mummies in Egyptian 
tombs. They sell, in Africa, for more than their weight in gold. Specimens of 
these beads have been found in Colchester, England. An explanation of this, 
given by Mr. J. E. Price, is that, when the Romans occupied England, they 
had African slaves, who wore these beads. The beads are made of a transparent 
glass, which looks blue in light and yellow in shadow, and a colored pattern is run 
through the substance. All imitations of them are recognized by the natives. 

PRoF. MASPERO has gathered the royal mummies and other antiquities found 
last year, into the Boulak Museum. 

Mr. Hormusp RassaM started for Babylonia March 6, to commence excava- 
tions on the site of the ancient Sippera, the Sepharvaim of the Bible. 

A TRANSLATION of Numbers xxiv., 17: ‘‘ There shall come a star out of 
Jacob and a scepter out of Israel,” has been proposed by Mr. Suskind, making 
the word ‘scepter’ mean ‘comet.’ A comet has always been the sign of an 
approaching judgment. The resemblance of ‘a scepter to a long streaming comet 
may have been the cause of the same word being used for both. 

LAKE DWELLINGS.—Jacob Messikommer, Wetzikon, Switzerland, writes to 
the Correspondenz-Blatt, that, on account of the lowness of the water, a large 
number of Lake-dwellers’ relics have been found lately. Among these are specimens 
of pottery-vessels, deer-horn implements, grains, such as barley and wheat, domestic 
utensils, such as flax-heckles, and the bones of wild and tame animals. 

In the same — rad Ludwig Leiner mentions also a number of other finds of the 
same character. This gentleman maintains that there are evidences that the time 
of the Lake-dwellers extends back to a very early period, even before the time 
when the river Rhine occupied its present channel. 
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SoME REMARKABLE FINDS IN PorTUGAL.—Prof. Schaffhausen, of Bonn, 
writes that some important explorations fave been going on under Chev. J. P. da 
Silva, of Lisbon, near the city of d’Elvas. Five new Dolmens have been discov- 
ered in Portugal, and in them, various flint implements, human bones, a horn- 
blende ax, and a barbed bronze lancet. Ten bronze axes have been found, also, 
at Covillon. These discoveries may throw some light on the theory advanced by 
‘Dr. Evans and others, that the bronze relics of England and of Portugal are the 
tokens of the same race, namely, the ancient Iberians, mentioned by Tacitus as 
having migrated from Spain through Brittany into England. 


THE MAMMOTH IN SIBERIA.—One of the results of the voyage of the Vega, 
is a further acquaintance with the Mammoth. It ay that in the New Siberian 
Islands, a large number of discoveries have been made, and it is now the conclusion 
of savants generally, that this same animal was covered with hair, and was peculiar 
to the northern climate, but formerly spread over North America and a large por- 
tion of Europe. There is this difference, however, that only the scattered bones 
are found in the latter countries, while in Siberia they are found whole. 


PREHISTORIC RECORDS AT Briin.—The Report of the Anthropological 
Society, of Vienna, Vol. XI., Part I., contains an account of a find near Briinn, 
Austria, of prehistoric relics found in a cave. Among these are fragments of pot- 
tery, some of them marked with lines, dots and finger-marks; pieces of bone, 
stones which were ornamented with figures of plants, and pine leaves or needles, 
and one little flower. There are also associated with these the bones of reindeer, 
horses, swine, wolves and hyenas. This find is remarkable in that it throws con- 
fusion upon the theory concerning the stone. iron and bronze ages. A relic of iron 
was found associated with reindeer bones, and a bronze ring with the bones of a 
horse. 


A SALT MINE 2,000 YEARS OLD.—A mine has been found in the mountain 
near Salzberg, Austria, which gives indications of having been occupied and aban- 
‘doned at least 2,000 years ago. It contains a large and confused mass of timbers, 
which were used for support, and a number of miners’ implements. The timbers 
were notched and sharpened, but were subject to an inundation and left in confused 
heaps. The implements were mainly wooden shovels, axe-handles, etc. Among 
the relics, also, was a basket made of untanned raw-hide, a piece of cloth 
woven of coarse wool, the fibre of which is very even and still in good preservation, 
and a torch, bound together with flax-fibre. The probabilities are that the ancient 
salt-miners were overtaken by the flooding of the mine, as mummified bodies have 
been discovered, also. The find seems to have belonged to the pre-Roman times, 
-as the axe-handles were evidently used for bronze axes, specimens of which have 
‘been found upon the surface of the mountain. The relics are of a high order, the 
basket being superior even to some that were used in the early historic times. 


—_— 
— 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


‘The material in this Review, which treats of India and the East, and some of the Book 
Reviews, are furnished by Pror. J. AVERY, of Bowdoin College. 


THE DIFFERENT ERAS. 


It is a standing reproach against the people of India that, with all their intel- 
dectual fertility in other fields, they have produced no historic literature worthy of 
thename. The difficulty of tracing the course of their civilization occasioned by 
this lack of the ‘‘historic sense” is still further increased by their customs in 
recording dates. While the Mohammedans reckon from the flight of the Prophet, 
and European nations from the birth of Christ, the Hindoos have several eras in 
use, and it is often well nigh impossible to decide to which of these a given date is 
to be referred. The most natural event for the founding of an era was the acces- 
sion of a sovereign, and it appears that before the beginning of the Christian era 
dates were universally calculated from the years of a current reign. Of the various 
eras that have been more or less used in India three have had special prominence. 
The oldest of these is known as the Vikramaditya or Samvat era, and began in 56-7 
B. C, This epoch, which occurs in use oftenest in Northern India, and in Brah- 
manic literature, was probably not established until many centuries after its assumed 
introduction, since it does not occur in inscriptions before the gth century, A. D. 
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The next starting point for reckoning corresponds with the year 78-9 A. D., and. 
is called the Salivahana or Saka era. It is thought to have been introduced by the 
Indo-Scythian King Kanishka, who, next to Asoka, was the oa patron of 
Buddhism. This era occurs most frequently in Southern India and upon Buddhist 
monuments, The third era, which begins in 319 A. D., is called the Gupta or 
Vallabhi era, having been founded by the first named dynasty and adopted by their 
successors, the Vallabhis (or Ballabhis). 

To make a nearly exact conversion of the Indian dates into a year of the Christian 
era it is only necessary to add to or subtract from it the initial dates given above. 
Thus, Samvat, Saka, or Gupta (Vallabhi) year 200 corresponds with A. D. 144, 
278, or 519. 


EARLY INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE HINDOOS AND CHINESE. 


In the centuries following the introduction of Buddhism into China, in A. D. 67, 
visits were frequently interchanged between Hindoos and Chinese—the former 
fleeing from persecution or impelled by a missionary spirit, the latter seeking to. 
procure copies of the Law or to adore the relics of the Sage. Several of the Chi- 
nese pilgrims composed accounts of their travels, which, singularly enough, are our 
chief sources of information regarding medieval India. The most important of 
these accounts are those of Fa-Hian (400 A. D.), Sung-Yun (518 A. D.), and 
Hiouen-Thsang (629-648 A. D.). Besides these well-known pilgrims we have an 
account of others in a Chinese work entitled Kiu-fa-ko-sang-chuan, of which Mr. 
Beal has furnished a translation in recent numbers of the /ndian Antiquary. 
This book was written by I-tsing, and contains short biographies of fifty-six pil- 
grims who made the journey to India between the years 618 and go7 A. D.  T ey 
seem to have generally taken the route by Java and Sumatra, and thence up the 
coast of Aracan, less frequently venturing directly across to Ceylon. A few at- 
tempted the difficult journey through the desert of Gobi, and going around Thibet, 
entered India over the western passes of the snowy range. These memoirs, which 
are brief and less interesting than those alluded to above, have considerable value in 
confirming or modifying descriptions of India derived from other sources. 


BUDDHISM IN THIBET. 


It was long after Buddhism had been carried to Ceylon and China, and been 
accepted by the rude tribes in the countries north-west of India that it found its 
way to the inhospitable plateau of Thibet. According to native accounts, which 
are confirmed by Chinese annals, the first Buddhist king of Thibet ascended the 
throne in 617 A. D. It is said that he was persuaded to renounce the national 
religion by the influence of a Chinese wife, who had been educated in the doctrines. 
of Buddha. Like the Chinese emperor, he dispatched messengers to India to pro- 
cure copies of the Law and invite teachers to visit his country. It seems to have 
been in this way that the Hindoo alphabet and literature were introduced into 
Thibet. But Buddhism, though having the advantage of royal favor, did not be- 
come the national religion without a severe struggle with the ancient faith, of which 
we know but little, but which appears to have been a degraded form of nature 
worship. Buddhism itself had departed from the simple moral code laid down by 
its founder, and had become a mixture of mysticism and necromancy. Amon 
other things, there had developed the doctrine of the Dhyani, or celestial Buddhas, 
who were supposed to be the spiritual counterparts of the wr Buddhas, and 
whose office it was to watch over the systems which the latter had successively 
founded. These ideal personages did not themselves visit the earth, but were rep- 
resented each by an emanation called a Buddhisatwa, who appeared in one human 
body after another for the good of mankind. The counterpart of Gotama Buddha 
was Amitabha and his minister on earth was Avalokiteswara. This doctrine is 
the foundation of the Grand Lama system of Thibet. In the 14th century, when 
the Law had become greatly corrupted by popular superstition, a reformer, Tsong- 
Khapa, arose, who was said to be an incarnation of Amitabha. His reforms 
divided the church into two parties known by peculiarities of dress as Red Caps 
and Yellow Caps. The former, representing the conservative party, are dominant 
in Nepal and Bhutan, while the puritan sect is supreme in Thibet. Thsong-Khapa 
built a monastery near Lhasa and founded the succession of Dalai Lamas. In the 
next century his spirit entered the person of a new reformer, Gedun-tubpa, who 
passed as : Buddhisatwa Avalokiteswara. He erected a monastery at Teshu 
Lumbo in south-western Thibet, and Began the succession of Teshu Lamas. When- 
ever a Lama dies his successor is conveniently found in an infant bearing certain 
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divine marks on his person. These two Grand Lamas stand practically at the head 
of the religious and civil order in Thibet, though the country is nominally tributary 
to China. They hold joint authority, though the Dalai represents rather the po- 
litical, and the Teshu the religious side of the government. They receive divine 
honors as superhuman beings, and their wants are abundantly supplied, so far as 
the poverty of the country permits. 


THE ANDAMANS. 


The Andamans are a cluster of small islands in the eastern part of the Bay of 
Bengal, 100 miles south of Point Negrais. They are divided into two groups 
known as the Great and Little Andamans, the former consisting of four principal 
islands called North, Middle, and South Andaman and Rutland Island. The Great 
Andaman group is 156 miles long and 20 miles wide. It is traversed through the 
centre by a range of mountains of which the highest peak has an elevation of nearly 

,000 feet. The surface is covered with the densest jungle, and the climate is moist 
and unhealthy. 

Excepting a doubtful mention by Ptolemy, the earliest occurrence of the name 
Andaman is in Arabic writings of the 9th century. They were not generally known 
to Europeans until near the close of the last century, when the Bengal Government 
chose them as the site of a penal colony. : 

The chief interest for scholars in connection with these islands is in the low and 
intractable race of savages found upon them. The Arab geographers describe 
these people as ‘‘savages who eat men alive; black, with woolly hair; who go 
naked, and have no boats—if they had, they would devour all who pass near.” 
The early English settlers found that this picture was not wholly an exaggeration, 
though incorrect in some of its details. For a long time the natives rejected all 
offers of friendship, hiding in the jungles and killing and plundering whenever ar. 
opportunity occurred. ithin a few years, however, British agents have succeeded 
in overcoming the timidity and aversion of some of the tribes, and have given us 
more exact information about their personal appearance and habits. The latest 
account is by Mr. M. V. Portman in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
October. 

They are described as having a very black skin and small stature, generally less 
than five feet. Their hair is not woolly but tufted, when they have any, for both 
sexes shave their heads, either wholly or in a They have no whiskers and 
seldom a mustache. They tattoo their bodies, and wear as ornaments the skull 
and bones of deceased friends. The men go entirely naked and the women nearly 
so. Their dwellings are leaf-huts of the rudest construction, and for food they eat 
the wild pig, fish, worms, and the natural products of the jungle. Their usual 
weapons are bows and arrows, which they employ with much skill. They are expert 
swimmers, and also have boats neatly made. Theit social customs are of a very 
simple sort. When a youth and maiden desire to marry they are seated vis-a-vis 
for a day; and in the evening the bride is put into a hut, and the bridegroom, who in 
the meantime has fled to the jungle and been brought back with much seeming 
reluctance, is seated beside her. This concludes the ceremony. When a death 
occurs, the body is either buried or placed in a tree with the mat and weapons used 
by the decased, until the flesh drops off, when the bones are taken down and made 
into ornaments. In the meantime the relatives go into mourning by smearing their 
bodies with a thick coating of greyish mud. Another singular custom of these 
people is to express joy by crying. When long-severed friends meet, this expression 
of delight is sometimes kept up for several days. Little is known regarding their 
religion, but it seems to be of a very low type, consisting chiefly in the propitiation 
of evil spirits. 

There are within the small compass of these islands six or eight languages which 
are mutually unintelligible. They are evidently rude in structure but have not 
been sufficiently studied to determine their affiliations. According to some author- 
ities they are. entirely wanting in numerals. Mr. Portman says that the people 
cannot count above two. There has never been a census of the population, and 
estimates have ranged from 3,000 to 10,000, the latter being probably nearer the 
true figure. But they are greatly affected by the insalubrious climate, and also by 
contact with civilization; so that they seem doomed to speedy extinction. It is 
thought that few of them live beyond forty years; and the birth-rate is low, three 
children to a family being the maximum. The race connections of the Andamanese 
are an unsolved puzzle to scholars. They aré usually classed with Negritos, and 
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seem to approach nearest to the Aetas of the Phillipines, the Samangs of Malacca, 
the Karons of New Guinea, and possibly the extinct Tasmanians of Australia; but 
whether they are a pure or mongrel race, and whence and when they came to their 
present abodes we have no means of knowing. 


A SANSKRIT ODE. 


A Sanskrit ode, addressed to the Congress of Orientalists recently convened in 
Berlin, was composed by Rima Dasa Sena, the Zeminda&r of Berhampore. It has 
been rendered into English prose by Mr. Shydmaji Krishnavarmd, of Balliol Col- 
lege. It is written in a truly Oriental style, and we quote a couple of stanzas, as 
a specimen: 

“May the Assembly, which, like the embodiment of science, illuminates all 
learning, and which is called the Congress devoted to Eastern Learning, to be held 
in Berlin, in Europe, ty beneficial to good men! That assembly is surrounded 
by creeping plants of the garden of knowledge, blossoming with the pearls of 
eloquence, full of a past of eminent men, humming sweetly like bees, and laden 
with the flowers of delight. 

‘* May that gifted and eminent scholar Max Miiller, who has subdued the whole 
world by his innumerable and duly celebrated qualities, and who in his knowledge 
of the Vedas has left far behind his teachers; may Benfey and Weber, together 
with Gubernatis and Roth, who have accomplished the task of delighting the world ; 
and may all other distinguished scholars take part in the proceedings of that 
assembly, where the learned are to be gathered together.” 





We have already referred to the reprint of selections from the Caleutta Review. 
Twelve —— parts lie before us, of which make the first two volumes of nearly 800 
pages each. They contain 27 papers, belonging to the years 1844-8. These papers 
are all of marked value and fairly wide range. Naturally, administrative and mil- 
itary topics claim the largest share of attention. Among other subjects we notice: 
The Astronomy of the Hindus; The Seikhs and their Country; The Algebra of 
the Hindus ; Missionary Labors of Chaplains in Northern India; and Rammohun 
Roy. These papers bring again fresh to mind some of the most famous adminis- 
trators, generals and scholars whose names are associated with British rule in India. 
The rarity of a complete set of this venerable Review may well make us grateful 
to the on betel for putting the cream of it before us in an inexpensive form. 


EARLY FRANCISCAN MISSIONS IN THIS COUNTRY.* 


It is well-known that the “Jesuit Relations” are the main source of the earl 
history of the interior of this continent. It is also known that the jealousy whic 
existed between the Jesuits and some of the other Orders of the Papal Church, 
brought confusion into the early records, and to this day, an obscurity rests upon 
certain points on account of it. This has appeared in the history of LaSalle and 
his explorations. This obscurity the United States Government has endeavored to 
remove, by authorizing the publication of the Margry papers. The publication of 
these papers has proved agreeable to the admirers of LaSalle, but disagreeable to 
those who do not acknowledge his merits or admire his exploits. There is a secret 
history of those days which i never been written, and which may never be writ- 
ten. it is possible, however, that by examining the records of the other Orders, 
besides those of the Jesuits, that much light will be thrown upon this epoch. 
Mr. Shea is not an admirer of LaSalle, but he knows that there is a history 
which is not contained in the “Jesuit Relations.” The Recollects were the 
missionaries who attended La Salle on his Western explorations. Gabriel, 
Hennepin, Zenobius, Melithon, were named to attend him and to become chap- 
lains at the posts he might establish. Hennepin ascended the Mississippi and dis- 
covered the Falls of St. Anthony; Gabriel fell a victim to the Kickapoos; Zen- 
obius perished by Indian hands in Texas, but Father Douay was spared to chronicle 
the fate of “unwise ” LaSalle. It appears from this article, that the Franciscans 
had Missions in many parts of the continent. Their history opens with the 
expedition of Narvaez to Florida, in 1527. The narrative of Cabeza de Vaca, 
concerning his long wanderings across the continent, aroused the Franciscans, and 
we find that in 1539, the Friar Mark, from Nice, and Friar Honorats, set out from 
San Miguel in 1539, and reached Cibola in New Mexico, and there visited the 
Mexican towns, with their curious houses, and their strange people. The Domin- 





*By J. G. Shea, LL. D. American Catholic Quarterly Review, January, 1882. 
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icans labored on the shores of the Chesapeake, and the Jesuits announced the faith 
from the Rappahannock and Cape Sable, but they soon deserted this field, and 
continued their labors on the St. Lawrence and along the chain of the great lakes, 
while the Franciscans kept on with their work, notwithstanding the frequent mar- 
tyrdom.of their missionaries; Florida being the chief field. In 1590, a body of 
twelve missionaries established themselves here, and in 1612, F lorade was formed 
into a province of the order. They also gained a permanent foot-hold in New 
Mexico. In 1595, eight Franciscan Missionaries entered this field, and Father 
Martinez became the founder of the missions in New Mexico. In 1630, the Fran- 
ciscans report 80,000 as having been baptized. The Pecos were all converted, this 
author says. The Pecuries were also at last overcome by the patience, humility 
and unflagging zeal of the Franciscans. The Taos clung to their polygamy, but 
at last, after an old hag, who as a witch, exercised great influence, had died from a 
stroke of lightning, they also yielded, and Acoma and Zuni, who had long been 
under the slavery of the Medicine men, became converts. The truth was preached 
to the Moquis, and the wandering tribes of the Apaches. The Franciscans reduced 
the languages of Florida and New Mexico, to rule and system, and were training 
Indian children to read and write, before the settlers of Virginia and New England 
had acquired any insight into the languages of the red men in their colonies. 
Books remain as monuments of the zeal and learning of the early missionaries. 
The Recollects of Aquitaine assumed, in 1619, the charge of missions on the Acca- 
dian coast, but the Franciscan Order also Rad missions on the sea coast, now 
claimed by Maine, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The Franciscans also began 
their labor in the Province of Quebec, as early as 1615. The first Mass offered 
at Quebec, Tadousac, Three Rivers, Sault St. Louis, as well as in Upper Canada, 
was offered by these Franciscans. a were, however, supplanted in Canada by 
the Jesuits, and did not gain a foot-hold again there until 1672. The Franciscans 
had chaplains on Lake Champlain, at Niagara, at Erie, at Ft. Duquesne, now 
Pittsburg, and at Detroit, and one Father Emmanuel Crespel records in pages 
of deep interest, his labors in Wisconsin. The Franciscan Missions in Florida 
were pushed “until the whole of the Apalaches were gathered into the fold,” but 
with the progress of the neighboring English colonies, new dangers came. The 
people of Carolina led Indian expeditions to attack the villages of the Neophytes, 
and the devoted Franciscans had to behold the labor of years annihilated. The 
missions of Upper California were another fruit of the Franciscan labors, the first 
being that of San Diego, established in 1769, followed by San Carlos, San Antonio, 
San Gabriel, San Luis Obispo and San Juan; also at San Francisco and Santa 
Clara. Each mission had its church and buildings. The Indians were collected, 
weaned from their roving life, and trained to agriculture and the various trades. 
The number of converts reached 30,000, but in 1832, the Mexican Government 
dissolved the missions and seized the property. When, after some years, California 
was acquired by us, the feeble remnants of the once happy mission Indians were 
ruthlessly swept aside or turned over to “religious fanatics,” who, hedged in by 
government authority, “labored to root out religion from their minds.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Editor of this magazine desires to secure all recent works on Anthropology, Archw- 
ology and Early History, for Review. Publishers will please favor us, and forward 
books at an early date to the editor’s residence, at Clinton, Wisconsin. 


HISTORICAL Epocus, wiTH A SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS TO FACILITATE THE 
STUDY OF CHRONOLOGY, HISToRY AND BioGRaApPHY, by C. A. Fitz Simon. 
Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., New York, 1882. 70 pps., 16 mo. 

Tue A. B.C. oF CHRONOLOGY. PSYCHOLOGICAL, MATHEMATICAL AND PHIL- 
OSOPHICAL, System of, Dr. Bayne, Winthrop, Maine. 95 pps., 16 mo. 


HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES; CHRO- 
NOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, History. By Lucien H. Smith, Washington, D. C. 
National Republican Printing and Publishing Company, 1881. 


The briefest summaries are given by these three volumes. The first gives 
us dates, without referring to authorities, the second has a Philosophy at its basis, 
which we have not space enough to explain, and the third, gives us maps and 
charts, without note or comment. 

The last book is the most valuable of the three. We have before our eyes 
the maps, with the dates of discovery, of colonization, of wars, of state organiza- 
tions, territorial organizations, secessions, and present political boundaries of the 
United States. Three more maps are however needed, to make the set complete. 
First, an illustration of the Spanish, French and English claims; second, an illus- 
tration of the government purchases, and third, a map of the native tribes inhab- 
iting the territory. Another map, also, laying down the track of the explorers, 
would be desirable. With these additions the book or atlas prepared by Lucien 
H. Smith, would be a splendid thing. We are grateful for the work, even as it is. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE [ROQUO!IS, AND OTHER LEGENDS, FROM THE INDIAN MUSE. 
By Benjamin Hathaway. Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co., 1882. 319 pps. 


THE PoeTicaL Works oF Levi BisHop. Sixth Edition, with a sketch of the 
life of the Author. Albany, Weed, Parsons & Co., Printers, 1881. 590 pps. 
MENDOTA, THE SPIRIT OF THE LAKE. By Maj. Chas. G. Mayers. Madison, 

Wis., David Atwood, Printer, 1881. 26 pps. 

The attempt has been made in all three of these books, to immortalize in 
verse, the scenes, events and traditions, which cluster about the various localities 
of this country, especially as connected with the Aborigines. All attempts of this 
kind are welcome, for if they fail in a poetical sense to reach immortality them- 
selves, they may have a tendency to perpetuate the memory of the native races. 
Still a better work would, in our opinion, be accomplished, if the same writers 
could give to us a clear and distinct statement of the facts and traditions con- 
cerning these races, in plain language, so that there could be no mistake about 
them. Longfellow has made popular the story of Hiawatha, and there is a won- 
derful charm about his poetry, even if the Iroquois hero, never visited, as he prob- 
ably never did, the falls of Minnehaha, for much of the story is imaginative, but 
where persons and divinities or localities and events are to be described, it would 
seem as if something more definite was desirable. Mr. Griggs has published a 
beautiful book, and the volume will be undoubtedly sought for as an ornament 
to the parlor table, by many of the lovers of aboriginal America. Maj. Mayers’ 
work will be attractive to the admirers of the beautiful lakes of Wisconsin, and the 
splendidly bound volumes of Mr. Bishop’s works are probably well known 
already. 


Wuat ts ANTHROPOLOGY? A lecture delivered in the National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 18, 1882, by Otis T. Mason. 

This lecture is made up of the classifications of the departments of Anthropol- 
ogy, very similar to that which has been given in the pages of the Naturalist. 
The most valuable part of it is the table which represents the different stages of 
man, laid down according to Mr. L. H. Morgan’s scheme. In it, each stage, such 
as savagery, lower, middle and upper stages of barbarism, and the characteristics 
of each stage, such as race, food, clothing, habitation, implements, weapons, 
industries, beliefs, morals, divinities, social rights, etc., are briefly described. The 
table is worthy of study, and the lecture is a splendid summary. 
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A GAZETTEER OF THE STATE OF MAINE, with numerous illustrations. By Geo. 
J. Varney, Boston. Published by B. B. Russell, 1881. 611 pages. 


In the time of the earliest explorers of America, the Atlantic coast was spoken 
of under the term Norumbaga. This at last however, was confined to the river 
Penobscot, and now is only found in the name of a hall in Bangor. Maine was for 
a time called Norumbaga. The state received its present name in 1639, when Sir 
Ferdinand Gorges secured the charter for the province of “Mayne. 

This province has been honored with the publication of a Gazetteer. The 
review of this book properly comes into the province of the Antiquarian, for the 
reader will find many things of interest, even from the Antiquarian standpoint. 
Each town seems to have been thoroughly studied in its history, as well as its 
geography, and modern advantages. Sketches of different tribes of Indians are 
found throughout the book. It is a work, which we have no doubt librarians will 
seek for, as valuable for its local history. It is well illustrated, carefully printed, 
and nicely bound. 


The Indians of Berks County, Pa., being a summary of all the tangible 
records of the aborigines of Berks County. By D. B. Brunner, A. M., is an 
A. B. 


octavo volume of r1o pages, profusely illustrated with 176 cuts. E. B 


BIBLIOTHECA NICOTIANA. A catalogue of books about Tobacco, together 
with a catalogue of objects connected with the use of tobacco in all its forms. 
This work is ptiblished by Mr. William Bragge, F. S. A., of Birmingham, England, 
1880. It is a quarto of 250 pages and contains the titles of upwards of 400 books 
bearing upon the subject of tobacco, and ranging in date from 1547 to the present 
time. The second part isa catalogue of pipes, snuff-boxes, fire-strikers and other 
objects relating in any manner to the use of tobacco, forming a collection of 
upwards of six thousand specimens, from every quarter of the globe. Of this 
interesting book, but two hundred copies were printed, for private distribution. 

E. A. B. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, for the year 
1879, recently issued. Contents: An elaborate paper, entitled, “A Study of the 
Savage Weapons at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876,” by Edward H. 
Knight, A. M., LL. D., illustrated by 147 cuts. Other anthropological papers are 
as follows: “The Preservation of Antiquities and National Monuments in Den- 
mark,” a translation from the French; prepared under the direction of Prof. Otis 
T. Mason, “The French half-breeds of the Northwest,” by V. Havard, M. D. 
“ Preliminary Explorations among the Indian Monnds in Southern Florida,” by 
S. T. Walker. “Anthropological Investigations during the year 1879,” by Prof. 
O. T. Mason. “Index to Papers on Anthropology, published by the Smithsonian 
Institute, 1847 to 1878,” by George H. Boehmer, etc. E. A. B. 


PuEBLO PoTTERY. By Prof. F. W. Putman. From the American Art 
Review for February, 1881. Illustrated by colored plate. 


ZUNI AND THE ZUNIANS. By Tilly E. Stevenson. With numerous cuts 
and plate; Washington, April, 1881. E. A. B. 


THR LANDA ALPHABET; A SPANISH FABRICATION. By Philipp J. J. Valentini, 
Ph. D. From Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Apr. 28, 1880. 

THE BooKS OF THE CHILAN BALAM, THE PROPHETIC AND HISTORIC RECORDS 
OF THE MAYAS OF YUCATAN. By Dan’! G. Brinton, M. D. Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society, Phil’a. 

THE MANUSCRIPT TROANO. By Prof. Cyrus Thomas. 

The Mayas of Yucatan, are supposed to be the only one of all the native races 
of America, who ever reached that stage of civilization where a written literature 
prevailed, and where letters and characters were known. Attention has been called 
to the fact in the first two of the pamphlets mentioned above, but the last men- 
tioned pamphlet shows it more conclusively since the characters represented in it 
are supposed to be genuine Maya Hieroglyphics. 

The annihilation of their sacred book destroyed many of the records of this 
nation, and affected the natives keenly. These books related chiefly to the pagan 
ritual, to heathen traditions, and to astrological superstitions. A few of these 
remain now in European Libraries, but the most common records, are those 
which go under the name of “Chilan Balam.” These seem to have been a sort 
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of reproduction of the symbols and characters of the Maya books, made at the 
time of the Spanish conquest, and placed in the different villages, there being nut 
less than sixteen of these curious records. “Chilan Balam” is a title which in 
ancient times, designated the priest who announced the will of the Gods, and 
explained the sacred oracles to men. 

These books, written as they were, after the conquest, contained a mixture of 
history and Christian doctrines taught by the priests, and of prophecies, which are 
supposed by some, to have been genuine Maya ae wre. uttered before the 
conquest, and the native chronology and tradition. The contents of these books 
may be classified under four heads: Astrological and Prophetic; Ancient Chronol- 
ogy and History; Medical Recipes and Directions; Later History and Christian 
Teachings. The books are valuable for the stamp of the native thought which 
they contain, but specially for the chronology of the Mayas which they contain. 
This chronology is supposed to date back as far as the third century, and was 
divided into thirteen epochs or periods, which are estimated by some as twenty 
years, and by others as twenty-four years each. Each period was superintended by 
a chief or king, called Ahan, and the books above mentioned give both the names 
and portrait, drawn and colored by the rude hand of the native artist. Their year 
was divided into eighteen months of twenty days each, with five intercalated _ 
The names of those days are given in three pamphlets, hieroglyphics being also 
given in the last named, that is, the hieroglyphic signs for the days and for the 
months, There are eighteen signs for the months, arranged on two pages, one 
from Landa’s book, and the other from Chilan Balam. These, however, have 
very little resemblances. There are twenty signs for the days, one column from 
Landa, the second from the Codex Troano, and four from Chilan Balam. Each 
of these differ, showing that the memory of the writers defective, or that an arbi- 
trary reconstruction appeared in each. It should be said that there are more 
resemblances to the characters in the Chilan Balam, to the symbols on the sol- 
stitial stone found in Mexico, which Dr. Valentine thinks was also a chronological 
table, and that the figures on Landa’s columns have mir ngs resemblances to the 
hieroglyphics on the tablet of the cross found in the temple of the cross at Palenqué. 

he Manuscript Troano was found in the year 1865, at Madrid, by Abbe 
Brasseur de Bourbourg. The original is written on a strip of Maguey paper, about 
fourteen feet long and nine feet wide, the surface of which is covered with a white 
— or varnish, on wnich the characters are painted in black, red, blue and 
rown. It is folded fan-like into thirty-five folds, presenting, when the folds are 
pressed together, the appearance of an ordinary octavo volume. The hieroglyph- 
ics and figures cover both sides of the paper, comprising seventy pages, the writing 
and painting of the figures having been apparently executed after the paper was 
folded, so that the folding does not interfere with the writing. 

The Landa alphabet was discovered, also, by Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
at Madrid, in 1863. Landa advanced the idea that the Maya natives had used an 
alphabet, but instead of letters like ours, employed symbols, each of which had an 
equivalent in our language. 

It would appear from the Codex Troano, which was found in a library in 
Europe in 1865, and which Dr. Thomas thinks is also a calendar of the same 
character with the book of Chilan Balam, that the Maya priests were accustomed 
to consider the number thirteen as a sacred number, for the days of the month. 
Though named by twenties, names are actually numbered up to thirteen and then 
numbered over again. The same in the months themselves. It would appear that 
the priests also had a very complicated system of computation, by which the 
deceived and mystified the ignorant people. If their computation was as compli- 
cated as Prof. Thomas has made it, it certainly would have this effect, for the 
explanation is certainly mystifying, and it is probable that the original is as blind 
as the commentary. There are, however, certain questions in connection with 
these descriptions which are worthy our attention. One is, whether there are 
any resemblances between these Maya symbols and hieroglyphics, and those which 
belong to the Toltecs or Aztecs. The resemblances between these and the hiero- 
ely hs found in the ruins of Central America, may yet lead to an interpretation 
of these ancient symbols; but the question is, whether there was anything com- 
mon between them and the ancient Toltec symbolism. 

Another question also is, whether the system of numbering, which we find 
among the Mayas, had any-prevalence among the mound builders of the Missis- 
sippi valley. There are certain markings on the Gest stone and other tablets, 
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which are supposed to be genuine, certain lines which may have indicated also 
the number of months or days, and which in connection with the symbols on the 
face of the stone, may have had a chronological significance. These markings are 
25 and 8, 24 and 7, and the figure is probably the grotesque image of an idol con- 
struction, something like the so-called groves, a sacred tree of the Babylonians, 
the symbol of Astarte; but there is no uniformity of numbers or of figures in this 
tablet or in that of the Berlin tablet (see American Antiquarian, Vol. I, No. 2), 
nor in the Davenport tablet. There are rude symbols, sometimes found, inscribed 
on shells (see Short’s North American of Antiquity, page 62), which would indi- 
cate that the rudiments of a primitive solar symbolism had appeared among the 
mound builders, but if a Maya or Toltec priest ever dictated a tablet, he failed to 
give the chronological symbols, which were known in Yucatan. Asto the theory 
that the mound builders’ inscriptions were of Hittite origin we have nothing to 
say, for this would take us too far away from the subject. The chronology of 
the Mayas might be compared with that of the Egyptians and the ancient Baby- 
lonians. Their great cycle composed of the thirteen katuns or epochs, might 
be compared to the Sohic circle, and their division of months, to the Asiatic 
enumeration, but it is not probable that any connection would be found, and 
it is more than likely that the Mayas system had its origin on this continent. 


INDIEN IN WorT UND BILD, VON EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT. Leipzig. 1880-81. 


This is a sumptuous, illustrated work devoted to a description of India, some- 
what after the style of Appleton’s Picturesque Europe. It is published in parts, of 
which there are forty in all, making two stout folio volumes, 1434x11 inches in size, 
and containing about 250 pages of letter-press each. The work is profusely illustrated 
with wood-cuts in the best style of the art, the first volume (20 parts) containing 56 
full-page plates and 153 of smaller size. The first half of the work, which is 
devoted chiefly to Southern India, has thirteen chapters on: - The Land and Pro- 
ducts ; Bombay; the People and Castes; Rock Temples; the Dekhan; Heidera- 
bad; Madras; the Nilgiris; Christianity in India; Religion of the Hindus ; Orissa ; 
Bengal; Behar. The editor belongs to the same family as the famous three 
brothers, Hermann, Adolf and Robert von Schlagintweit, who were commissioned 
by Government to travel in India and High Asia in the years 1 54-58, and whose 
researches have been published in four volumes—the fourth within two years. With 
these and other materials at his disposal the editor has written a trustworthy popu- 
lar account of the land and people of India. Even those who are not familiar 
with German will be able to read much from the illustrations. 


THE VICissITUDES OF ARYAN CIVILIZATION IN INDIA. By M. M. Kunte. 
Bombay: N. W. Ghumre. London: Triibner, pp. 599. 8vo. 

Researches into the ancient history of India have been hitherto conducted 
mainly by European scholars, but the leaven of Western science and energy is 
beginning to work in the Hindu mind, and it is with peculiar satisfaction that we 
observe a growing disposition on the part of native scholars to investigate, in a 
sober and scientific manner, the origin and growth of their own civilization. 

The author of the work before us is (or was) Head Master of the Poona High 
School and editor of a monthly publication on Hindu philosophy. His essay was 
written for the prize offered in connection with the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in Florence in 1878, and was adjudged second in merit. It is an 
attempt to trace, of course in a summary way, the development of Indo-Aryan 
civilization from the most remote down to modern times. 

The first chapter treats of the antecedents of the Indo-Aryans; that is, of their 
history before they reached India, when they were one with the peoples that after- 
wards settled Persia and Europe. It is in this period that the author places the 
origin and, to a considerable degree, development of the religious and social insti- 
tutions which are observed after their arrival in the Panjab. The history of this time 
is constructed chiefly from the Rig-Veda, supplemented by the teachings of com- 
ona philology and mythology, and incidental allusions in the Avesta and the 

raihmanas, 

The society of this primitive age, as thus restored, is more mature than 
scholars have generally represented it, and resembles, in many features, that of the 
Middle Ages in Europe. Our author holds that when the Aryans reached India 
they were already in the feudal stage, having passed the savage, pastoral and agri- 
cultural stages elsewhere. The second chapter is devoted ‘to the period immediately 
following the occupation of the Panjab, generally known as the Vedic age, when 
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the efforts of the superior race were largely centered in contests with the aboriginal 
population. We observe thus early the influence of the new physical environment 
upon the Aryan mind, and the germs of the peculiar social and religious polity so 
familiar in later ages. 

The third chapter brings us to the next stage, when tribes were welded into 
States, and the Brahmanic hierarchy, with its elaborate ritual, had become the con- 
trolling power in society. The fourth chapter introduces us to the Augustan or 
Acharya period, which saw the rise of ae systems and remarkable 
success in grammatica! studies, to say nothing of achievements in other fields of 
literature. 

Next we come to the great protest against the exclusive assumptions of the 
Brahmans as successfully made by Buddha and his followers, a movement which, as 
our author thinks, originated among the aboriginal tribes. Buddhism is traced 
from the pure doctrines of its inception, through the metaphysical period, and 
down to its corruption by the people and final extinction in India. The last chap- 
ter is devoted to ohen India, and includes the revival of Brahmanism, or more 
strictly, Hinduism, with its mass of superstition, and the latest attempts at reform. 
We have not space to criticise in detail the author's treatment of this vast field, 
but can say of the book as a whole that it shows a wide acquaintance with the 
ancient literature, and presents some matters in a new light which may serve to 
modify the current opinions of Western scholars. In other points the author’s 
conclusions seem hasty and must be received with caution. 

Mr. Kunte has made a real contribution to the history of civilization in his 
native land, and deserves our hearty thanks. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. By W. W. Hunter. 9g vols. 8vo. 
London: Triibner & Co., 1881. Price, £3.3s. 


The work which bears the above title is one of the most noteworthy publica- 
tions relating to India which has appeared for many years. It is designed 
to present, in a condensed form, a complete statistical account of the British Empire 
in the East. The plan of such a work was projected twelve years since, during 
which time a great number of workers have gathered material enough to fill 100 
volumes, which has been boiled down, so to speak, to this compass. The nine 
volumes contain together more than 4,000 pages, or five times as many as Thorn- 
ton’s Gazetteer, the best general one available hitherto. In the fourth volume, 
which is thicker than the others, 515 pages are devoted to the title India. The 
matter is arranged under twenty-four heads, and embraces physical geography, 
ethnology, religions, political history, commerce and manufactures, with their vari- 
ous subordinate subdivisions. A general map of India accompanies each volume. 

So far as one can judge from a brief examination, the work has been executed 
with great skill and accuracy. If a closer review should reveal omissions and 
even mistakes, it would surprise no one who is aware of the vast field covered, and 
the difficulty of getting precise information about some portions of it. This ap- 
plies particularly to the independent native States and the aboriginal tribes. The 
spelling adopted for proper names is a compromise between a scientific method 
oan usage. We are disappointed to find the accented syllable nowhere 
marked. 

One cannot read such a work as this without feeling that, in spite all the hard 
things that have been said about British rule in India, the aims of the Government 
are just, since the first step of a good ruler is to ascertain the resources and 
wants of the people he governs. 


TyLor, Epwarp B., ANTHROPOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
MAN AND CIVILIZATION. (Profusely Illustrated.) London, McMillan & Co. 
1881. r2mo., 448 pages. 

In this very useful compendium, the celebrated author traces the origins of the 
customs, tools, engines, and other objects, which we see improved by our present 
state of culture, to their savage or barbaric originals. 


BANDELIER, A. F., 1. HisTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO STUDIES AMONG THE 
SEDENTARY INDIANS OF NEW MEXIco. 2. REPORT ON THE RUINS OF THE 
PugBLo or Pscos, N. M. Boston, 1881. 8vo., 135 pages. Illustrated. 
Forms the first volume of the “ Papers of the Archzological Institute of Amer- 

ica,” American Series, of Boston, and contains the results of personal investiga- 

tions. 
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SoraLuce, D. NicHoLAs Dk, DEFENSA DEL APELLIDO FAMILIAR DE JUAN 
SEBASTIAN DEL CANO. San Sebastian, 1881. 8vo., 100 pages. 


Del Cano is a celebrated Spanish explorer, who navigated with Magelhaéns, and 
died in the Pacific Ocean, on July 31, 1526. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 13TH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOLO- 
GICAL ASSOCIATION, held in Cleveland, O., July, 1881. Cambridge, 1881. 8vo., 


44 pages. 


Macnus, Dr. HuGo, UNTERSUCHUNGEN {iBER DEN FARBENSINN DER NATUR- 
VOLKER. Jena, 1880., 8vo. 50 pages. 


A SwHortT ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ALEUTIAN LANGUAGE. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by V. HENRY. Paris, 1879. 


This is a work done purely in the interest of science. There are few names in 
the geography of the world less known than that of the islands scattered along 
the icy seas between Siberia and Alaska, and, perhaps, no people whose history 
influences, in less degree, the destinies of mankind. Yet, even here, search for 
truth may reveal crumbs of knowledge, which shall help solve questions of no small 
interest to science. 

Whether the polar regions of our continent have been peopled by immigration 
from Asia is a question whose solution may be aided by the relation found to exist 
between the languages of the Eskimos, the Aleutian, and the inhabitants of 
Siberia. Both history and anthropology may be greatly benefited by this appar- 
ently insignificant work. : 

The translator thinks the work to be of greater value because it was written 
fifty years ago, when the language was more pure than it is likely to remain under 
the aggressive influence to which it is exposed since the Anglo-Saxon race has 
acquired possession of Alaska. 

he translator is a linguist and scholar of note, and he pays high compliments 
to the modesty and ability of the author. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VIENNA. EDITED BY 
FRANZ RITTER VON Haver, CARL LANGIR, M. MUCH, AND OTHERS. Vol. 
X, Nos. 1-4, with twelve illustrations. Vienna, 1880. 


Contents:—1. Keport of the proceedings of the Austrian Anthropological and 
Antiquarian Society, at a meeting held at Laibach, July 28-29, 1879, by M. Much. 

2. Review of Alfons Miiller’s 2mona, or Archelogical Studies in Carniola. 

3. Review of Carl Deschmann and Ferd. von Hochstetter’s Prehistoric Settle- 
ments and Burial Places in Carniola, by M. Much. 

Vol. X, No. 5-7, with two plates. Contents:—1. Farther Methodical Studies 
in Craniometry and Cephalometry by Prof. Moritz Benedict, of Vienna. 

2. The Orpheus-Orfen Legend, among the Rudope-Bulgarians, by Prof. Geitler. 

This is an exceedingly interesting article, whose main purpose is to show that 
the present inhabitants of the Rudope are descendants of the old Thracians, whose 
poetic traditions and mythology, as well as religious usages, they have preserved in 
a remarkable and hitherto unsurpassed degree. 

It will, no doubt, be a surprise to the reader to learn that the very ancient 
Orpheus legend is stlll echoed in our day, in the popular songs of a European 
people. 

3. Juda myth among the Balkan Peoples, by Prof. Geitler. 

4- Later Ethnological Discoveries on the Balkan Peninsula, by Prof. Geitler. 

5- Old stone burial cases in the neighborhood of Teplitz, by Franz Heger. 

6. Reviews of several works on archeological subjects. 


A PAMPHLET ENTITLED PREHISTORIC FORTIFICATIONS. By H. HANDELMANN. 
Kiel, December, 1880. 


The author gives an account of thirty-five different earthworks found in Den- 
mark, Schleswig-Holstein, and the neighboring lowlands. ‘These burgs or Forts 
are found in almost all conceivable shapes as simple mounds, quadrangles, triangles, 
circles, horse-shoe-shaped, etc., and furnish interesting data for the study of pre- 
historic life in those regions. 
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THE ORIGIN OF PRIMITIVE SUPERSTITIONS, AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT INTO 
THE WORSHIP OF SPIRITS, AND THE DOCTRINE OF SPIRITUAL AGENCY 
AMONG THE ABORIGINES OF AMERICA. By Rushton M. Dorman. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1881. 

The native traditions of America are very important. These have never been 
made the subject of study, except as a few authors have gathered the traditions of 
certain tribes. One of the most valuable works of Henry Schoolcraft is the one 
entitled “Algic Researches,” a book now very scarce. It contains the most com- 
plete collection of native traditions hitherto published. The work entitled “Jones’ 
Traditions” is not so valuable, for it partakes very much of the style of the com- 
piler. Mr. R. M. Dorman is the first one who, in late years, has entered this 
field, and issued a publication embodying the Myths of the American Races, unless 
we except Mr. D. G. Brinton, who has, indeed, furnished a valuable work. We 
understand, however, that several gentlemen connected with the Ethnological 
Bureau, are engaged in collecting the myths and traditions, especially of the living 
tribes. Mr. Dorman does not pretend to have collected from first sources, but has 
condensed a vast amount of valuable material from books already published. He 
says, in his introduction, “Although the New World is the field of research, the 
rudimentary forms of belief are the same everywhere, being the natural outgrowth 
of the human mind, everywhere the same in the same state of progress.” This 
may be said to be the key to the author’s method of treating the subject. Many 
have undertaken to show that these myths are to be interpreted in a naturalistic 
way, each myth being a symbol of some process of nature. Hence the solar sym- 
bol has been foisted into mythology everywhere. This is the fault of Mr. John 
Fisk’s book, and of many other works. There is no doubt that the religious ele- 
ment must be recognized as very powerful in human nature, and especially in the 
lower stages of the development of human thought. The tinge which superstition 
gives to everything, in the mind of the savage, has hardly been appreciated b 
writers. There is that in the expression of the dark eye of the Indian, which 
shows that the supernatural has great power over him. Mr. Dorman sees this, 
and has brought out the thought clearly. He calls it the Doctrine of Spirits, and 
occupies one hundred and forty pages in the subject, compiling a vast number of 
traditions from all sources to illustrate this point. The first form of religion among 
the American Indians is Fetichism. This fact has not been generally recognized, 
but which is very important. Fetichism is not confined to Africa, but exists in 
great force in America. It may be recognized among the works of the Mound 
Builders, and probably existed in prehistoric times. Animal worship is another 
form of primitive religion. The worship of animals is closely connected with 
ancestor worship, and with tribal totems, and deserves a thorough study. Sabianism 
is also another form. This form of superstition prevailed here, as well as in Scythia 
and Chaldea. It probably is the system which survived from prehistoric times in 
Egypt and Babylonia. It existed in Central America, and is the form which pre- 
vails in the early stages of civilization everywhere. Priestcraft is known to have 
existed extensively among the native races, but this is hardly a form of religion. 
Shamanism, as it exists among the native tribes of the Northwest, has, to be sure, 
been classified as one of the primitive superstitions, and its rites and ceremonies 
have been described. But this was only the lowest grade of priestcraft. The 
Medicine-men of the savage tribes had great power, and we may suppose there was 
also, among the Mound Builders, a similar class. The Montezuma-worship of the 
Aztecs may be regarded in the same light, as a higher grade of the same. Sun- 
worship, or Sabianism, in Mexico, was associated with Montezuma-worship. All 
the religions of America were aboriginal. Mr. Dorman deserves the thanks of all 
intelligent people for compiling so much valuable material. Evidently his book 
will find a demand among scholars. It is a valuable contribution to a very inter- 
esting department of literature. 


History OF ANCIENT Ecypr. By Geo. Rawlinson, A. M. In two volumes, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1882. 

This work meets a long-felt demand. The history of Egypt has been written 
by Brunson, and by Wilkinson, but these works are very expensive—beyond the 
reach of ordinary scholars. Rawlinson’s Egypt, in two volumes, is both compre- 
hensive and cheap. The prices are, for Brunson, eighty; for Wilkinson, twenty- 
five; for Rawlinson, six dollars. This work is the one to buy. The author con- 
denses into it a vast amount of information, and gives in the two volumes nearly 
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all the facts which would interest an ordinary reader. The specialist may not, to 
be sure, find very much that is new, but as a popular account, it is unequalled. 
The author is always successful in giving clear statements, and is graphic in his 
descriptions. The volumes are abundantly illustrated, and the work differs from 
several other histories on this account, those prepared by Dr. Birch, Mr. Kendrick 
and Mr. Samuel Sharpe, being without illustrations. In preparing these illustra- 
tions, the author has utilized the materials which have been furnished, at such great 
expense, by the works of Lepsius, Rosilini, M. Mariette, and by Napoleon’s Egypt, 
works which are beyond the reach of the large majority of readers. These illustra- 
tions are of great value, not only in aiding the description of architecture and 
sculpture, but are absolutely essential in giving an idea of the languages, customs, 
divinities, arts, and writings of the Egyptians. 


Ysun1 I]coam, THE SupREME BEING oF THE Kuor-Kuol. By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph. D., Cape Town. Triibner & Co., London, 1881. 


This book will be welcome to the student of comparative mythology, partly be- 
cause it comes to us from so remote a country, and partly because of its merits. The 
author is the custodian of the Gray Collection in Cape Town. The materials for 
the book have accumulated for nine years, and have been put together in a treatise 
of 154 pp. The Khoi-khoi are the Hottentots, who have all the same language, 
and who have reached the nomadic stage. Their language shows that the intel- 
lectual achievements of the Mottentute bad reached, in the prehistoric times, a high 
state of development. They have two kinds of poetry, the sacred and profane. 
The religion of the Khoi-Khoi has been the subject of study since the Moravian 
mission was established among them in 1737. It seems to have been poorly under- 
stood, however, as the missionaries rheil ere accustomed to consider it as a 
kind of devil-worship, and their very opposition tended to suppress rather than 
reveal what there was to it. Africaner, the celebrated convert of Dr. Moffat, 
would not reveal this system to his friends. Mr. Hahn has, however, made a study 
of it. He has collected, in this little work, the traditions and religious customs of 
the Hottentots, giving, in a single chapter, many original facts. The author, at 
times, seems to be influenced by the fashionable theory about the solar symbol, and 
recognizes this in some of the myths, where an ordinary reader would see no trace 
of it, but the myths and customs are narrated as truthfully as possible, and the 
authorities for the information given, either in the body of the text, or in notes. 
The author also thinks that the existence of superstition proves that we are linked 
in an unbroken chain to primeval man. 


TRANSFORMATIONS AND MIGRATIONS OF CERTAIN STATUES IN THE CESNOLA 
COLLECTION. By Clarence Cook. Goston L. Feuardent, 30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 

This pamphlet seems to be the continuation of the charge which Mr. Feuardent 
made, some time ago, against the Cesnola collection, namely, that some of the 
statues were frauds. Mr. Clarence Cook takes up the charge, with variations. 
Both of these gentlemen maintain a deliberate belief that the statue of ‘Aphrodite 
and Eros” is not only one of the most patched-up of the collection, but that it was 
no more found at Golgos than were many other of the objects which make up the 
so-called ‘‘discovery” of Mr. di Cesnola. The transformations of this statue, No. 
39, according to this catalogue, seem to have been quite numerous. First, with 
the head, without feet ; next, without a head, with feet; next, without head or feet; 
next, without a head, with a new set of feet. The charges are, that the statuary 
belonging to the Cesnola collection are largely made up of unrelated fragments, 
and that few examples can be found that have not been repaired, restored, altered, 
added to, scraped and painted. 


THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KuayyAm. Translated by E. H. Whinfield, M. A. 
gt pp., 8vo. Triibner & Co., London, 1882. 

Omar Khayyam was born about the fifth century of the Hegira, or 1122 A. D. 
He was one of the most learned men of his age. He drew up some astronomical 
tables, but was much addicted to poetry and pleasure. “The manner of his teach- 
ing consisted of maxims of universal religion.” His poetry, as translated, is decid- 
edly beautiful, and compares well that of our modern poets. As one of the curios- 
ities of literature, we have no doubt that our readers would find this book very 
pleasant reading. Triibner & Co. have issued it in an attractive form. 
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